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Gditorial. 


UESTIONS about the religious opinions of candi- 

dates for office should never be asked in the 

United States, and no objections should be con- 

sidered which are based upon religious prejudices. 

Personal and social morality should be demanded 

of all who invite the suffrages of their fellow-citizens. 

To vote for or against a man because he is a Baptist, 

a Methodist, a Unitarian, or a Roman Catholic is to 

set up a standard of judgment not sanctioned by the Con- 

stitution of the United States, and not justified by the 

mutual relations and obligations of citizens of our common 

country. In all ecclesiasticism there are dangers, but 

there are no dangers in our country that cannot easily 

be matched and managed by the exercise of fidelity, 

vigilance, hospitality, and an impartial administration 
of justice. 


re] 


We think Col. Roosevelt made a greater mistake in 
dealing with the Freemasons in Rome than Mr. Fair- 
banks did in his relations with the Methodists. Col. 
Roosevelt knows a great many things, but he does not 
know everything. ‘This fact was made manifest when 
at Provincetown he confounded the Puritan and the 
Pilgrim, and talked about the Puritans at a place where 
his auditors were thinking of the Pilgrims. Now the 
Freemason in America and England is not a politician 
and not an enemy of the Roman Church; moreover, he 
is a theist. The Freemason in France and Italy is a 
politician, an enemy of the Roman Church, and an 
atheist; at least the theism which is confessed by the 
American Masons is stricken out of the ritual of the con- 
tinental lodges. , 


JouHN Morey was known a generation ago as a brill- 
iant and audacious sceptic in religion and a radical in 
politics. He has had a strange experience. Because he 
had great ability and wide knowledge of men and things, 
responsibilities have been forced upon him, and in spite 
of himself he has been drawn into the ranks of the rulers 
of the nation. He is now Viscount Morley and secretary 
of Indian affairs. How could such a man be induced to 
accept a position which made him responsible for what 
he would have once criticised from the outside as the 
tyrannical government of an abused people! He accepted 
office with the intention of administering affairs accord- 
ing to the principles of absolute justice. He has done 
what he could, but not all that he hoped to do. Some 
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recent words of his are instructive: ‘‘I hope that the 
government of India, so long as I am connected with 
it and responsible for it to Parliament and to the country, 
will not be hurried by the impatient idealist. The im- 
patient idealist—you know him, I know him. I like 
him. I have been one myself. He says, ‘You admit 
that so and so is right; why don’t you do it—why don’t 
you do it now?’ Whether he is an Indian idealist or a 
British idealist, I sympathize with him. Ah, gentlemen, 
how many of the most tragic miscarriages in human 
history have been due to the impatience of the idealist!”’ 


& 


We have received information from the Survey Press 
Bureau that E. H. Gary, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the United States Steel Corporation, has sent 
orders to all the constituent companies to cut out, wher- 
ever it is possible, work on Sunday. As this order af- 
fects two hundred thousand men in various parts of the 
country, it will be sweeping in its effect if it is carried into 
operation. Some men are willing to work seven days 
in the week to get the extra pay, but the work ought to 
be arranged in such a way that in these great profitable 
operations it will be possible for men to earn a living 
wage in six days. Workers ought not to be tempted to 
endanger their health and shorten their lives to increase 
their incomes, and those who employ them ought to be 
compelled to reduce their profits when they are gained 
at the expense of their fellow-men. 


ae 


THE Catholic Church in Boston has made a decided 
and determined assault upon socialism in all its forms, 
and in some respects it has done good work; for instance, 
when- it contradicts and shows the folly and fallacy of 
the claim that the laborer creates everything, while 
other men get all the profit. The contention between 
the Catholic Church and the socialists suggests a wide 
view of the national situation. It is impossible that the 
nation should go all together in one direction, or in the 
direction intended and desired by any component part 
of the nation. The Roman Catholics oppose the so- 
cialists, the Methodists are intent on keeping the Cath- 
olics within bounds, and other potent sources of energy 
may be trusted to keep up antagonism in other forms 
to result in a composition of forces which will cause the 
national life to project itself in a well-ordered way, in- 
dependent of the fads, fancies, and purposes of any class, 


rich or poor. 
& 


THERE are intelligent and well-educated people who 
believe that acceptance of the Bible requires them to 
believe in the personal second coming of Christ to judge 
the world. Some hold that the -final judgment will be 
the end of the world, others that Jesus Christ will become 
the actual ruler of the world in a millennium of righteous- 
ness and peace. They who hold this doctrine are sep- 
arated by the whole diameter of the modern world from 
those who believe in evolution, the antiquity of the race, 
and the probability that the world will last for millions 
of years. We are told that belief in the second coming of 
Christ has recently been demanded of a professor in a 
university in Pennsylvania. What kind of science is 
taught there? 

& 


MavbaM Ossoui, better known in the United States as 
Margaret Fuller, was born a hundred years ago next 
month. We shall not attempt any formal celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of her birthday, although 
few American women have been more widely known or 
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greatly admired for their native genius and contributions 
to American literature. As teacher, lecturer, translator, 
literary editor of the New York Tribune, and author, she 
was one of the most conspicuous women of her day, 
cherished by Emerson and his friends, and, as some 
suppose, the original of the Zenobia in Hawthorne’s 
“Blithedale Romance.’’ We offer to our readers this 
week a sheaf of letters written by her former pupils in 
the school which she taught in Providence, R.I. These 
report the impressions she made upon youthful minds 
nearly seventy years ago. 


The Church Militant. 


Our attention has been called to an article in the 
Evening Post of New York, concerning the protest made 
by seven hundred and fifty clergymen of Massachusetts 
against the increase of our navy. As our opinions on 
that subject are sufficiently well known, we shall not 
discuss it at this time, but rather call attention to a mat- 
ter incidental to this transaction, but of great importance 
as evidence to be considered. when a verdict is brought 
in for or against the Church in America in the days be- 
fore the Civil War. The Courant of Hartford, Conn., 
cites, in discussing the naval question, the action of 
the ministers of New England in 1854, when it is said 
that 3,005 of the 3,800 clergymen in New England signed 
a protest against legislation making slavery possible in 
the new territories of Kansas and Nebraska. We quote 
the description of what took place in Congress when this 
memorial was presented :— ay: 

“Stephen A. Douglas took the floor and made a pas- 
sionate speech. Such a protest, he said, against a bill 
which more than two-thirds of the Senate had voted for 
was insulting. ‘The Senate was quite as capable a judge 
of the moral quality of its actions as any political preach- 
ers. Yet here we find that a large body of preachers, 
following the lead of a circular issued by the abolition 
confederates in this body (Charles Sumner and Salmon 
P. Chase) calculated to deceive and mislead the public, 
have come forward with an atrocious calumny against 
the Senate, desecrated the pulpit, and prostituted the 
sacred desk to the miserable and corrupting influence of 
party politics. Badger of North Carolina advised the 
Senate to be ‘philosophical about the Yankee ministers 
and their memorial. Who cares for it?’ he said. ‘Does 
anybody believe they have power to hurl the thunder- 
bolts of heaven? I move that the memorial lie on the 
table.’”’ Z 

It is the fashion in some quarters, and has been for 
many years, to disparage the Church and to assert that 
in the days before the Civil War the clergy and churches 
of New England were indifferent to the wrong of slavery 
and unwilling to risk the prosperity of the country and 
to lose the trade of the South by standing up for the 
truth and advocating that which was righteous. We 
have never accepted this judgment, and after a somewhat 
extensive experience in communities where fugitive 
slaves were always welcome and with ministers who never 
failed to maintain that which to them seemed to be right, 
we wish to put on record our judgment that the evidence 
against the Church is for the most part fictitious, the re- 
sult of zeal not so much for the abolition of slavéry as 
for the discrediting of the Church. The most of the de- 
nunciations which we used to hear in ante bellum days 
came from “come-outers’’ who made it a considerable 
part of their business on general principles to deride and 
denounce the Church. As we have already stated, 
Whittier was deterred from extending his sympathy to 
Garrison in the early days because of Garrison’s antag- 
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onism to the churches. Whittier as a Quaker had no 
especial call to defend the ordinary Protestant churches, 
but he never lost -his sympathy for them and never 
joined in defaming them. 

In his “Story of the Negro” Dr. Washington states 
the fact, which has been insisted upon several times of 
late by Southern writers, that there was a healthy process 
of sloughing going on in the South. Slavery was re- 
treating in certain quarters, and opposition to it increas- 
ing not only in the border States, but even in the Far 
South. The mode of treating the question in the North 
made abolition in the South unpopular and in many dis- 
tricts the discussion of it impossible. 

Now while the protest mentioned above fairly indi- 
cates, as we think, the sentiment of the clergy of New 
England, there were many and great differences of opin- 
ion in regard to the method of approaching the subject 
and also in the estimation of the character of the men 
and women in the South to whom had been bequeathed, 
largely by Northern merchants, the awful harvest of 
the slave trade and its subsequent responsibilities. Pres- 
ident Taft is reported to have admitted, with a chuckle 
which excited mirth, that the Republican party was wide 
enough to admit of differences of opinion. This was 
the state of the case in New England from fifty to eighty 
years ago; but differences were frowned upon, and finally 
all but a single type of anti-slavery sentiment was driven 
out of sight. There are still in New England large col- 
onies of colored people who are descendants of the fu- 
gitive slaves who were harbored, befriended, and put in 
the way of earning a livelihood by the clergy and church 
members of different localities in the North. 

When the verdict of prejudice against the Christian 
Church of the last century is repeated with passion to-day 
as a reason for enforcing the judgment that.the Church 
as an institution is now recreant to its trust and indif- 
ferent to human welfare because ‘‘business is business,’ 
we object to the method partly because of its injustice 
to the Church, but much more because of the waste of 
righteous indignation and the expenditure of ethical 
enthusiasm in unwarranted attacks upon the friends of 
humanity to-day who ought to be approached in a 
kindly spirit and led to co-operate, as they would with 
gladness if they had a fair opportunity in all rational 
methods for the amelioration of the woes of humanity. 


The Psalm. 


An old and humble man of many infirmities, who had 
lived through years of sadness and loneliness, awoke 
one night in the dark when a single silvery moonbeam 
shone into his chamber, and his heart swelled with strange 
gratitude and simple rapture, such as must have touched 
the soul of the old psalmist when his heart was inditing 
a good matter and hidden founts of feeling gushed with 
the love of God. Of all sacred mysteries this is the sweet- 
est and best,—the spontaneous turning of the whole 
nature to the breathings of melody and rapturous feeling 
that pour themselves into a psalm of thanksgiving. 

You cannot force it. You cannot say, I will turn my 
soul to the love of the Most High. All the streams of 
gratitude and blessedness shall flow into a conscious 
strain that shall express a perfect oneness with the divine 
spirit,—a song of songs that utters itself in the depths 
of being. It comes unbidden as springs gush when their 
sources are fed to overflowing. It is a pellucid rill freed 
from all human taint, knowing no ambition, no self- 
seeking, offering no petition for benefits and favors. 
It has love and gratitude for its whole theme. We have 
seen a child suddenly taken with a spontaneous impulse 


a of affection, a desire to express how full of love is its 
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little heart. Such is the origin of the psalm. It is a 
gift, and not earned. Duty may long be done in chill, 
arid loneliness, with no gush or murmur of those refresh- 
ing waters of thankfulness and devotion rising to our 
lips,—this exquisite poesy of the religious soul. We 
may repress self, and seek the way of sacrifice, and eat 
the bitter bread of renunciation without poetic rapture 
or the touch of inspiration. But, when it comes to renew 
our spiritual life, when the psalm breathes in as in the 
night,—or when the dawn is breaking majestically, or 
the solemn moon is setting behind the cedars, suddenly 
God has revealed himself. Out of our misery and dis- 
couragement, even out of our sinfulness and wrong-doing, 
comes the singing voice and the great psalm of recon- 
ciliation and love. ‘The tender light breaks in upon us. 
The hard and frozen surfaces are broken up. Birds sing 
once more as they sang in our childhood. Old mem- 
ories stir us to a new life. The lovely things we had 
forgotten, the good words, the generous impulses, throng 
the chambers of the chain like banished children who have 
come home to live with us again. 

We remember the psalmist whose songs are still so full 
of vivid, human emotion, whose confessions and re- 
pentances and fallings from grace, whose exultations and 
triumphs over his foes are so strangely mingled with 
the deep religious passion of the soul, the impulse that 
must seek and find God, and pour out all the sorrow, 
the weakness of the flesh, the high aspirings of the spirit 
in immortal strains of jubilation, devout breathings of 
love, ecstatic joy in the sense of peace and pardon. What 
a mirror of the soul of man is here revealed in all these 
inward wrestlings and tortures, these sweet low breathings 
of divine love, these ejaculations of gratitude and praise, 
as if the heart must overflow or perish. And, if faulty 
sinful men could sing such psalms to God, we, too, with 
all the worldly stains and transgressions upon us may 
hope for the great experience. 

This old sacred poet, whom we call David, was not a 
composer. No artifice touched his wondrous outpouring. 
He was speaking to God as to one very near who would 
hear his voice and listen to the melodic strains, into 
which it flowed. he old warrior-king would keep 
nothing back consciously. He laid bare all the secrets 
of his being. Though a sinner and an evil-doer, at times 
he was still childlike. Never could he believe that his 
transgressions could wholly alienate him from God. 
The thousands of years that in time separate us from him 
cannot divide us from this one kinsman and brother. 
For we, too, with all our faults and failings have at mo- 
ments the renewing vision of perfection, the unutterable 
desire for purity, for peace, for the life knit to God, har- 
monious with the great strains of rejoicing in his love. 
The excellence of confession is upon us when we lay aside 
the illusion of our superiority, our self-importance, our 
egotism and vain dreams, and with tears of contrition 
would find the better way. ty 

For the psalm of the soul comes not alone to the rigidly 
upright, those conceited overmuch as to their righteous- 
ness. It sings in very faulty beings, and may sound more 
than once in the ear of God from such as fall, and fall 
again, and yet have not lost the ideal of holiness and 
purity, but yearn for them even in the grip of temptation 
and soiled with the mud of earth’s foul places. Some 
strain of the psalm makes itself heard even in the midst 
of corruption and foulness, perhaps with sobs and cries 
of anguish. ‘Those pangs for wasted time and opportunity 
renew themselves within us in utter sincerity. Short, 
fervent, broken utterances sound in the ear of God, 
glimpses of beauty reveal themselves that transcend 
the beauty of this world. Calls and cries are uttered 
such as the lost child utters in the wilderness to bring 
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the Father to his aid. Thus will the spirit break from 
its torpor and fleshly bonds. 

Is it not the same tide of aspiration that rose in the 
soul of the old psalmist, and made his cries for deliverance, 
his brief ejaculations of love and devotion and loyalty, 
the lyrical prayer of the ages? Does it not express the 
inextinguishable hunger of the immortal part of man for 
the beauty of holiness and the springs of living water, it 
matters not how often he has drunk at foul ditches 
and muddy pools? The devout psalm becomes the vehicle 
of wounded hearts in the way to find God. 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation, whom shall 
I fear? The Lord is the strength of my life, of whom shall 
I be afraid? I will love thee, O Lord my strength! The 
Lord is my rock and fortress and my deliverer.” This 
sentiment touches with devout feeling the glorious, 
solemn, beautiful objects of the universe. A childlike 
wonder transforms the visible creation. All is thrilling 
with the power of Jehovah. ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.’ In times of exaltation the great 
words of the psalms rise naturally to our lips. We 
use them because they translate our own psalm, that 
broods in the heart. The keynote they strike is love and 
rejoicing. To love and to rejoice are the master chords. 
To praise God in light and darkness, at midday and at 
midnight, to see him reflected in all his works, to know 
him through human souls and all phases of human ex- 
perience,—if our psalm strikes these notes, it will be as 
the voice of glad waters, the cooing of doves, the blessing 
of the sea breeze as it drives the pestilence before it 
out to sea, the happy bleat of lambs in green pastures. 
and the awakening of the springtime. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. No. 5, 


In 1909 Rev. Frank Wright Pratt, field secretary for 
Western Canada, visited the cities of Vancouver and 
Victoria, B.C., and, asaresult of his efforts, Unitarian 
societies were recently organized in both places, and are 
now holding services in charge of Prof. A. J. Pineo, a 
teacher of science at Victoria. On the evening of 
Wednesday, March 23, the secretary met in Vancouver 
over thirty-five interested persons at the residence of 
Mr. Kilby to tell them about the work, national and 
international, and to answer many questions concerning 
local organization. It was a most enthusiastic gather- 
ing, revealing unexpected resources and indicating the 
possibility in the near future of an exceptionally strong 
church. Many English Unitarians have taken up their 
residence in Vancouver, and not a few are eager to es- 
tablish a church home. Vancouver, which was little 
else than a dense forest in 1886, is now a city of 80,000 
population, and growing rapidly. 

The next day the Princess Victoria made a record trip 
to Victcria down through the picturesque archipelago 
in the Straits of Georgia, a distance of eighty miles, and 
there in the Eagle’s Hall fifty people had gathered by 
invitation of Mr. Pineo and his trustees. Victoria, the 
capital of the Province, has a population of 40,000, and 
the conditions favorable to our cause are similar to those 
in Vancouver, though possibly not quite so far advanced. 
There is no doubt, however, that there is here ample 
material to develop successfully the movement which 
has been so well started by Mr. Pratt and Mr. Pineo. 

The boat started on the return trip at 1.30 A.M., and, 
as every berth had been taken days before, there was 
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nothing to do but to sit upright and languish in the 
midst of scores of other unfortunate mortals whose tune- 
ful slumbers awakened a sense of envy on the part of all 
who had ears to hear. 

The journey from Vancouver to Calgary occupied 
nearly two days and two nights, although a distance of 
only six hundred and forty-two miles. The road passes 
through the stupendous scenery of the Selkirks, and at 
this time of year it is fraught with danger from ava- 
lanches which in many places during the winter have 
buried the railroad under hundreds of tons of snow, logs, 
rocks, and mud. In one instance not one of the sixty- 
three laborers who were repairing the road escaped. 
Naturally, then, after the long train of twelve cars had 
crawled slowly over those great mountains, along the 
edges of deep canyons, and through scores of tunnels and 
snowsheds, and at last reached the treeless plains of Al- 
berta in safety, every passenger breathed a sigh of relief. 
During nearly the entire distance, too, some defect in the 
steam piping prevented the cars from being heated, so 
that the glowing hospitality in the home of Rev. Frank 
Wright Pratt, who met the secretary at midnight and 
conducted him thither, beamed a welcome which was 
acceptable beyond expression. 

On Sunday afternoon some three hundred persons 
gathered in the Empire Theatre where the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Calgary, recently organized by Mr. 
Pratt, holds its regular services. In the evening another 
large congregation, composed mainly of young men, was 
present, and every indication was manifested that our 
cause is being conducted in this city by one whose de- 
votion and wisdom may be depended upon to bring 
about satisfactory results. 

Throughout this great wheat-growing region of the 
North-west the population is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, Calgary alone counting on an increase of several 
thousands a year. Despite the fact that a lively blizzard 
occurred on the evening of the 28th, the house was filled 
by members of the society, who gathered at the reception 
at Mr. Pratt’s. 

It would have been pleasant indeed to have accepted 
the urgent invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Pratt to prolong 
the visit, but an appointment at Lethbridge on the even- 
ing of the next day compelled the secretary, in company 
with Mr. Pratt, to journey thither, arriving in the midst 
of a blinding storm of dust. Then on to Winnipeg the 
next day, a distance equal to the distance from Boston to 
Toledo, arriving on the afternoon of March 31. 

Everything had been arranged in Winnipeg for a lively 
campaign of nearly a week. Sunday morning a union 
service in the Icelandic Unitarian Church, and in the 
evening another union service in the hall where the 
English-speaking All Souls’ Church holds its services 
with the Rev. William A. Vrooman as minister. Since 
1890 the Icelandic congregation has bravely represented 
our cause under the leadership of Rev. Rognvaldur 
Petursson, and it is now a source for real rejoicing that 
All Souls’ Church has gradually gathered sufficient 
strength to begin to plan for the purchase of a lot of land 
and the construction of a suitable building. Both 
churches, working in perfect harmony, will effect far- 
reaching results. During the week both boards met, 
and the public meetings held in Odd Fellows’ Hall on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings were well attended 
and very enthusiastic. With a chain of strong Unitarian 
churches across the Dominion from Montreal to Victoria 
this new empire will present a fruitful field for the future 
extension of our work. 

Practically no time was given on this trip to the self- 
supporting churches. It was necessary to report at 
25 Beacon Street for the board meeting of April 12, and 
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the object of the journey, like all such visitations of the 
officers of the Association, was to confer with church 
boards, gain a first-hand knowledge of each situation, to 
assist in the solution of difficult local problems, to become 
personally acquainted with ministers and people, to ex- 
press the good will and sympathetic interest of the Asso- 
ciation, and strengthen the sense of denominational 
unity. The general impression of the journey was most 
encouraging. Great opportunities await us everywhere, 
and in all the churches visited there was a clear under- 
standing of the purposes for which our Unitarian churches 
exist as centres of religous life. 

A brief stop-over at Toledo, preaching there on the 
roth, and then the rapid transit to Boston, arriving 
in time for the board meeting on the 12th, concluded 
the journey. 

Summary: sermons and addresses, 33; Board Meet- 
ings, 18; miles travelled, 9,961; days absent, 57. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


AN unprecedented action was taken by the Federal 
government at the beginning of the week, when subpoenas 
were served upon a group of cotton brokers known as 
the Patten ‘‘bull’’ coterie, to appear before the Federal 
grand jury in New York and furnish information con- 
cerning the operations on the cotton exchanges that have 
resulted in a serious detriment to the textile industry of 
the country. It is explained by the Department of 
Justice that the agreement entered into by the individ- 
uals whose activities are about to be investigated, to 
purchase 150,000 bales of cotton during a period ending 
next July at given prices and under specified conditions, 
constitutes a violation of the laws against conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. It is also pointed out by the pros- 
ecutor of the “bull” group that the manipulation of the 
crop of the current year has stimulated prices artificially 
to such an extent that many manufacturers have been 
compelled to curtail their production, to the serious de- 
moralization of the entire textile industry. 


& 


AN effective method of combating the tendency of the 
so-called beef meat trust to raise the prices of their 
products was indicated by the arrival at New York last 
week of the first consignment of Australasian mutton 
that ever has been imported into the United States. 
The product, which comes from the stockyards of New 
Zealand, was disposed of successfully in competition with 
American mutton, despite the handicap of an import 
duty of a cent and a half per pound and the cost of freight- 
age from the antipodes. The experiment has been so 
successful that it is predicted that in the near future 
cargoes of Australasian meats will be imported into the 
United States, and that the price of the new supply to 
the consumer will be lower than that now prevailing for 
the domestic article. Several consignments of mutton 
from New Zealand are already on their way to the New 
York market in the storage rooms of refrigerator ships, 
with excellent prospects of profitable trade at the very 
centre of the world’s meat-producing industry. 


ws 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, as the guest of Austria and of 
Hungary, continued to be the centre of an unprecedented 
world interest during the past week. At Vienna the 
former President on April 16 was the occasion of the 
irrevocable violation of some cherished traditions of the 
most formal court in Europe. Travelling as a private 
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citizen, Mr. Roosevelt was the guest of the aged Emperor- 
King at dinner, despite the time-honored rule which debars 
all but official personages from such a distinction. At 
Budapest, where he arrived on April 17, the hunter from 
Africa was received with an outburst of popular en- 
thusiasm which fairly eclipsed all the records of his 
triumphal journey up to that point. In the Hungarian 
capital the former chief executive of the American re- 
public paid deft tribute to the national aspirations by a 
visit to Louis Kossuth, the son of the great Kossuth, 
whose name is still a word to conjure with among patriotic 
Magyars. 
J 


THE possibilities of anti-foreign movements in China _ 
in the present year of grace were illustrated with a dash 
of lurid color last week. At Chang-Sha, in the province 
of Hu-Wan, a revolt which had been brewing for several 
weeks against the government because of a ‘‘corner”’ 
in rice promoted by the governing class, culminated in 
the destruction or the looting of the properties of British, 
American, Norwegian, German, and Japanese residents. 
Missionaries and consular officers saved their lives only 
by flight. The governor of the province, after a feeble 
attempt at the restoration of order, retired to his yamen 
in an unsuccessful attempt to defend his own life. The 
rioting began as a protest against the operations in high 
finance which had resulted in a scarcity of rice, which 
sold at an exorbitant price. The latent prejudice against 
the foreigner soon asserted itself, and the disorders be- 
came anti-foreign even in their early stage. For a week 
after the beginning, the province was in a state of anarchy. 


8 


AN instructive development in the course of the Chang- 
Sha riots was the unreliability of the foreign drilled sol- 
diery. At the inception of the disorders the govern- 
ment concentrated 6,000 modern troops in the city. 
These, after a perfunctory attempt at performing their 
duty, joined the rioters, and helped in the work of de- 
struction. ‘Their recreancy furnished a new gauge of 
Chinese character as it exists to-day. It had been as- 
sumed, after the effective campaign which Chinese troops, 
trained upon European models, terminated at Lhassa 
recently, that the Chinese soldier had proved his amen- 
ability to diseipline. The conduct of the troops in Hu- 
Wan province destroyed the value of the march to the 
Tibetan capital as a basis of computing the military 
efficiency of the Chinese at the present stage of their 
development. It convinced foreign observers that a 
great deal yet remains to be done internally in China 
before the empire can hope to try successful conclusions 
with even a second-rate European power. 


Td 


Tue ability of the Asquith cabinet to control a suf- 
ficient majority in the House of Commons to enable it 
to carry out its programme against the veto power of 
the Peers was demonstrated afresh last Monday. The 
Commons, by a majority of ninety-three votes, sustained 
the prime minister’s motion that the finance bill, in itself 
a measure of epoch-making importance, shall be dis- 
posed of by April 27. As in previous tests of strength, 
Mr. Asquith’s proposal rallied the full strength of the 
Redmonites to his support, despite some evidences of 
internal bickerings among the Irish members, to whom 
the only vital measure is the one that shall deal with 
Home Rule, or an approach to it, for Ireland. The 
events in the House last Monday indicated a prompt 
disposal of the budget and an advance to the main issue 
of the present Parliament, according to the schedule 
arranged by the cabinet. The problem of the House of 
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Lords, like the lesser task of raising revenue for the up- 
keep of the government, will be dealt with under the 
pressure of what Mr. Asquith’s opponents have called 
the “guillotine” of the limitation of debate. 


& 


THE London press is discussing with some satisfaction 
the outcome of recent negotions between Austria-Hungary 
and Russia for united action to insure the maintenance 
of existing conditions in South-eastern Europe. “The 
Russian foreign office, in an obscure circular issued more 
than a fortnight ago, announced that the aims of Russian 
policy in the Balkans are identical with those of Austria. 
The intimation has also been furnished from St. Peters- 
burg that Russia has issued a solemn warning to all the 
Slavic elements along the Danube, enjoining upon them 
the necessity of avoiding any action that shall be a men- 
ace to the peace of the peninsula or an obstacle to the 
continuance of the modernization of the Ottoman em- 
pire. ‘The Balkan states, unless all signs are misleading, 
have fallen in for the moment with the Austro-Russian 
scheme of tranquillity. In Turkey, however, the dis- 
satisfaction of the Christian elements with the progress 
of events under the new régime appears to be increasing. 
That dissatisfaction offers the only visible danger to the 
continuance of the present armed peace in the Near East. 


Brevities, 


Honest men of learning and character may be found 
on opposite sides of all questions which call for research. 


Wealth, which by the agency of good men and women 
is transmuted into beautiful forms of life and service, is 
one of the richest blessings that can come to any com- 
munity. 


In spite of the lure of the city the country still has at- 
tractions for men and women of simple minds and honest 
hearts, and more and more draws them into sympathy 
with Nature and her works. 


When Mark Hopkins was asked the secret of his longev- 
ity, he is reported to have said that he had good ancestors, 
that he didn’t quarrel with his victuals, and that he had 
no fault to find with the air of the Berkshire Hills. 


James Freeman Clarke was wont to describe as de- 
sirable a church which could do everything without the 
aid of a minister; but he always finished his description 
by saying that he should like to be the minister of that 
church. 


The ideal of good government privately entertained by 
many Americans might be expressed in the words of the 
little boy who said that his mother didn’t know how to 
manage him. He said if she would let im do exactly as 
he liked, she would have no trouble. 


Letters to the Gditor, 


Public Reading of the Bible. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In looking over a copy of the Worcester Magazine and 
Historical Journal of the year 1826, a paragraph was 
found concerning the early Congregational church his- 
tory of Sterling, of peculiar interest. It is stated that a 
well-known citizen, Sebastian Smith by name, and born 
in Spain, had died in 1765 at the age of seventy years, 
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having distributed his whole estate in public and private 
charity; that he had received a meagre education, and, 
on account of the superstitious condition of Spain, the 
Holy Scriptures had been to him a sealed book; that he 
took great delight, therefore, in “hearing the reading of 
those Holy Oracles’’; and for this purpose he presented 
to the parish (the West of Lancaster then, now the Ster- 
ling Unitarian) a large folio Bible (afterward mutilated 
and destroyed), on condition it should be read as a part 
of public worship. And the statement is made that 
“this injunction has ever since been duly regarded.” 

In a note the editor says: “It probably is known but 
to few of the present generation that the practice of 
reading the Scriptures publicly on the Sabbath is com- 
paratively modern in the Congregational churches. It 
was considered by our fathers as partaking too much of 
the formality of the Episcopalians. It has been fol- 
lowed here ever since the year-1748.” 

It would be interesting to know if this omission of 
Bible reading was the general practice among the Con- 
gregational churches of New England in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and at about what approximate | 
date the practice of publicly reading the Bible became 
prevalent. And was it concerned in any way with the 
Unitarian separation of one hundred years ago? 


H. D. STEVENS. 
STERLING, Mass. 


[We are not able at present to give much definite in- 
formation concerning the reading of the Bible in the pub- 
lic services of Protestant churches in New England. ‘The 
use or disuse of Bible reading in public had nothing to do 
with the breach between Unitarian and Orthodox Con- 
gregationalists. “The disuse of the Bible was a protest 
against ritualism, Anglicanism, and the papacy. At 
funerals and in churches some, at least, of the early set- 
tlers of New England refused to do anything that would 
seem to countenance ritualism. In ‘Felt’s Annals of 
Salem’’’ there are some statements which cannot be 
verified by reference to the records, but he says of churches 
in Salem, Mass., “It appears that not till 1804 did the 
Tabernacle hear the Bible read from the pulpit.” There 
is also a note concerning the First Church of Salem, 
bearing date Dec. 27, 1736, “Mr. Sparhawks’s church 
voted to have the Scriptures read as a part of public 
worship.”’ In the history of Ipswich, Mass., there is an 
entry, 1641 (evidently a misprint), ‘‘The practice of 
reading the Scriptures was dispensed with here about 
sixty years ago, was revived in the First Parish, 1807, 
in the South Parish, 1826.’ These notes have been 
kindly furnished by Dr. DeWitt S. Clark of Salem. 

Epiror.| 


Margaret Fuller as Known by her Scholars. 


BY HARRIET HALL JOHNSON. 


To Margaret Fuller and her biographers the eighteen 
months of her employment as ‘‘Lady Superior” in the 
Green Street School,* Providence, R.I., were little more 
than an incident in her remarkable and varied career, 
but to a small group of the old scholars in that school 
it was a most important epoch in their lives. 

The high principles and lofty ideals of the talented 
woman, whom they began by fearing and ended by lov- 


*The school in which Margaret Fuller taught at Providence was the Green Street 
Academy, founded by Col. Hiram Fuller, a gentleman in no way her relative.— 
T. W. Higginson. 

In the spring of 1837 M. F. was invited to fill an important post in the Green Street 
School at Providence, R.I. Her connection with the school lasted two years. Her 
success in this work was considered very great, and her brief residence in Rhode Isl. 
was crowned with public esteem and with many valued friendships—Julia Ward Howe. 

M. F. was born May 23, 1810, and so was about twenty-eight years old at this time. 
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‘ing with intense devotion, inspired them with a con- 


scientious regard for duty and courage to meet the trials 
and discipline of life, which had a large share in the de- 
velopment of their characters; and through their mutual 
affection for each other and reverence for their teacher 
was formed and cemented a friendship which lasted 
through life, for most of the number a period of nearly 
sixty years. 

This remarkable “‘school-girl friendship’’ appears to 
have crystallized around one of their number with whom 
a close and intimate correspondence was maintained for 
all that long period, varied by occasional visits to Prov- 
idence, and receiving her friends in her own home. 

Among a trunkful of old letters has recently been dis- 
covered some of the early letters in this correspondence 
and also letters written by herself to her parents while 
a member of the school, which give such vivid pictures 
of the daily work in Miss Fuller’s classes, and of her in- 
fluence upon and personal relations to her pupils, that 
it has seemed well to reproduce them, in this centennial 
year of her birth, as a tribute to the woman as well as 
the genius and scholar. 

It should be remembered that these are genuine letters, 
written in the freshness of youth and the exuberance of 


-new and novel experiences, and as such give the pupil’s 


unbiased opinion of the school and the teacher. 

Mary, by and to whom these letters were written, was 
the eldest daughter of a country minister,* himself an 
educator of some note and influence, with a large family 
and small salary, who, together with his talented and 
self-sacrificing wife, was always ready to make every ex- 
ertion in order to give their children all educational 
advantages in their power. 

A much beloved aunt living in Providence was most 
happy to give Mary a home while there, and thus make it 


possible for her to become for a few months a member of 


the school with the special object of availing herself of 
Miss Fuller’s instructions to the utmost of her ability. 

In her letters to her parents is told the story of its ac- 
complishment. ‘The first is dated Dec. 20, 1837:— 


I am delighted with the school so far.... Do you 
know, I am more deficient in history than almost any- 
thing? If you could only hear one of Miss F.’s recitations 
in that branch, you would say, ‘‘by all means, study 
history.” I heard the recitation in that and in Smellie,t 
on ‘Tuesday, and cannot find words to express my delight 
and wonder. It is worth a journey to P. to hear Miss 
I was very much pleased with the latter 
recitation, and, if I have time, I think I shall study it, 


for I want to be with Miss F. as much as possible... . I 


love Miss Fuller already, but I fear her. I would not 
for a great deal offend her in any way. She is very 
satirical, and I should think might be very severe. 

She formed a class in rhetoric to-day, which I have 
joined, and which, with her, I think will be made very 
useful and interesting. We are to recite once a week 
in Whateley’s Rhetoric. One of the girls asked her if 
she should get the lesson by heart. ‘“‘No,’’ said she, 
“I never wish a lesson learned by heart, as that phrase 
is commonly understood. A lesson is as far as possible 
from being learned by /ecart when it is said to be, it is 
only learned by body. I wish you to get your lessons by 
mind.’ She said she wished no one to remain in the 
class unless she was willing to give her mind and soul to 
the study, unless she was willing to communicate what 
was in her mind, to make the recitations social and 
pleasant, that we might make them very pleasant by 


* Rev. Joseph Allen of Pasibbononghs Mass. 
coe ward B. Hall (Harriet Ware). 7 
“The Philosophy of Natural History,” by William Smellie (1740-1795). 
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exerting ourselves, that we should let no false modesty 
restrain us. She said it must not be our object to come 
and hear her talk. We might think it a delightful thing 
to her to talk to so many interesting auditors, but that 
was not the thing: she could not teach us so, we must 
talk and let her understand our minds. She talked as 
fast as she could about half an hour. I never heard 
any one who seemed to have such command of language. 


Mary’s next letter is dated Jan. 1, 1838, and contains 
a very full account of the school in general and of the 
other teachers. Of Miss Fuller she says: ‘‘Miss Fuller 
is as different as you can imagine. I love her, but in a 
different way. I consider it a very great privilege to be 
under her instruction. She is very critical and some- 
times cuts us up into bits. When she cuts us all in a 
lump, it is quite pleasant, for she is quite witty; but woe 
to the. one whom she cuts by herself! I do not know 
what she would say to this letter. I would not have her 
see it for five dollars!”’ 

By the time the next letter was written Mary had 
entered upon the full enjoyment and appreciation of her 
school life, and was ready for a full account of the school 
exercises, and especially of Miss Fuller’s share in them. 
It appears wonderfully appreciative and well expressed 
for a country girl of nineteen, who would be considered 
to have had few advantages of education or culture. 

Jan. 18, 1838, she writes:— 


Ican never thank you and mother enough for letting 
me go to school here this winter. It is exactly what I 
needed,—something to impel me forward, something to 
give me a Start. 

Such a constant intercourse with Miss Fuller makes 
me feel my deficiencies. She is very precise, and we must 
understand as far as we go, thoroughly. When she first 
went to the school, there was a class who thought them- 
selves ready for Virgil, or at least thought they knew a 
good deal about Latin; but she found they did not, and 
put them into the grammar, and they have been{thirty 
weeks going through it, and have just begun Lzber 
Primus. Jam in that class, and, though for a short time 
I was sorry I began Latin, I am now very glad; for you 
know I used to like it, though I did not half understand 
the grammar. 

Now I shall want to go on with it, for she makes us 
understand and apply the rules. I am studying Whate- 
ley’s Rhetoric, which I like very much because we have 
such pleasant conversation. The lessons are long and 
hard, and require a good deal of study. In connection 
with that study, we write definitions of words, which, 
though difficult, is very useful. ‘The first we wrote were 
definitions of Logic, Rhetoric, and Philosophy, as these 
words were suggested by the conversation. In another 
lesson something was said about Poetry. She asked us 
the meaning, and, as no one could tell, she told us to write 
a definition. Almost all called it a ‘“harmony of words,” 
which she said was very incorrect. __ 

Yesterday she gave us her definition, requesting us 
to write it in our journals; but it was so long I cannot 
remember more than enough to fill half a page. As the 
words “‘imagination’’ and ‘‘ideality” were used, she has 
given us them to define for the next time. I shall not 
know what to say, but I shall try, as she takes no excuse 
for neglect of duty except ill health. What is not done 
at one time must be at another. The study I enjoy the 
most is Wayland’s ‘‘Moral Science.” I do enjoy it ex- 
ceedingly. There are not more than a dozen in the class, 
and we have such nice timesfhearing Miss Fuller,talk. 
It is all talk, for our lessons are very short. She says 
we must think as well as study, and talk as well as recite. 
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Then we have our poetry class, the exercises of which 
are diversified. We meet Mondays and Fridays, and 
I will try to give you a little idea of what we do. Per- 
haps Monday Miss F. reads us a story to paraphrase, 
which she has done twice since I have been here, once 
a long story of Ferdinand, and the other day ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ from “Stories from Shakespeare.’’ The day 
she reads nothing else is done, and a week is given us to 
write it. If it is not done at the time, she does not like 
it, and finds much fault, as was the case last Monday, 
when not more than half brought theirs in. Then some- 
times eight are chosen to read for the next time, any 
piece of poetry they choose, and, when nothing else takes 
up the time, they read. 

Another exercise we have is this,—a very useful one it 
is. Miss F. gave us each a modern poet to find out 
what we could about: where born, where died, where 
they lived, what they wrote,—anything interesting about 
them. 

The most modern poets were exhausted before she 
came to me, therefore I had Chaucer, and I have become 
quite interested in the old gentleman and mean to read 
his writings. 


It was probably after one of the “cutting into bits”’ 
of which she speaks that Mary and five of her school- 
mates sent Miss Fuller a ‘round robin,” * as I have been 
told, to which they received the following reply. The 
original little triangular note, yellowed with age, lies 
before me. It was carefully wrapped in paper, and, with 
a private letter from Miss Fuller, was one of Mary’s most 
valued treasures. 


LO MM. W: A... 0. BP. HB. EL Mo, Meee, 
M.D. A. 

WEDNESDAY. 

My dear Girls,—I suppose you are more than half in 
jest, but I will answer you in earnest. 

I often regret that you have not a teacher who has 
more heart, more health, more energy to spend upon you 
than I have; for truly I esteem you worthy of much 
more. If I wereas fit to meet and use life as I was only 
three or four years since, I should cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of many of my scholars. I should wish to know 
you in your domestic relations and to help you much 
more and in more ways than I can now. But my duties 
in life are at present so many, and my health so precarious, 
that I dare not be generous lest I should thus be unable 
to be just, dare not indulge my feelings lest I should fail 
to discharge my duties. Since I thus act by you in so 
miserly a spirit, giving to each and all only what the 
letter of my obligation requires, let me take this oppor- 
tunity to say that it is not because I do not value you 
and even (I use not the word lightly) love you. If I did 
not wish to give my love, some of my scholars would 
gain it by their uniformly honorable conduct and en- 
gaging manners. And you will do me justice in believing 
that I generally feel much more regard than I express. 
And, though I cannot do for you all that another might 
in my place, let me assure you that, if, while under my 
care, or after you leave me, you should feel that I can, by 
any counsel or words of instruction or act of kindness, 
benefit you where others could not, my ear and heart will 
always be ready to attend to your wishes. 

Give my love to J. I hope I was not too rough with 
her this morning. Could I but teach her more confidence 


*It is believed that the “Round Robin” was written to vindicate a schoolmate 
of rare excellence and character, but so reserved and diffident that she could not always 
do herself justice, and so far removed in temperament from Miss Fuller that she failed 
to comprehend her true character, and was impatient with her apparent lack of acquire- 
ments. Her schoolmates, feeling that if Miss Fuller realized her mistake she would 
be too just to persist in it, took this method of calling her attention to it. The “round 
robin” probably does not exist, and I know of no copy. 
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and self-possession, I should be satisfied with her as much 
as I am now interested in her. 
Affectionately yours, 
S. M. FULLER. 
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This tender and affectionate note deeply affected these 
warm-hearted, intelligent girls, and enlisted their affec- 
tions for life, besides making them devoted to her at the 
time, as her most appreciative scholars, and in the later 
experiences of the school, her unwavering supporters. 

In April, Mary writes again :— 


We go on about the same at school, though we hear 
that it is to be broken up, on account of the heretical 
doctrines taught there; that is to say, because Mr. and 
Miss Fuller go to no particular church, and so, of course, 
come sometimes to ours or Mr. F.’s. One teacher 
is a member of Dr. ’s church, not orthodox, and he 
threatens to break up the school immediately. 


Perhaps it was partly owing to this condition of af- 
fairs that the next letter says:— 


Miss Fuller, who is always doing something for the good 
of her scholars, has just commenced a Bible class, en- 
tirely independent of the school, though chiefly com- 
posed of the scholars, and devotes more than an hour a 
week of her precious time to us. 

She has it on Thursday afternoon after school at 
night. We have met at her room twice, and in those 
two lessons have glanced over the whole of the Old Tes- 
tament, which is the only part of the Bible she intends 
to teach. 

Next time we are going to begin with the creation, 
and read and talk about it. She has devoted a great 
deal of time to the study of the Bible, though not so 
much, she says, as she would have liked. She intended 
to make it her chief study for four years, with the best 
authors, but circumstances prevented after the first year, 
and she has a closet full of books which she will never 
use. I shall be sorry not to be able to study it longer 
with her, for she makes everything so clear and plain. 
You cannot tell how much I love her. 


Miss Fuller was not always the severe critic and un- 
compromising preceptress, for in the same letter Mary 
says :— 


We talked of having a May party on Tuesday, both 
scholars and teachers; but we have concluded to post- 
pone it till we have brighter skies and softer air. Miss 
Fuller is going to write us a song to sing round the may- 
pole. The worst of it is that we shall have to give up 
school for it, and I had rather go to school than go maying. 


Soon after this a great sorrow came to Mary, and at 
the end of the term she left school, and came in touch 
with it only now and then through correspondence with 
former schoolmates. 

One of them writes, Oct. 28, 1838 :— 


I cannot find words to express to you my love for dear 
Miss Fuller, you who know her so well can better conceive 
it than I describe. She is everything to me,—my teacher, 
my counsellor, my guide, my friend, my pillar on which I 
lean for support when disheartened and discouraged, and 
she allows me to look upon her as such.... I had no 
idea she had so much heart, but it is overflowing with 
affection and love. 


Another, the J. to whom Miss Fuller alluded in her 
note, in a long letter devoted almost entirely to Miss 
Fuller’s influence upon herself, says:— 
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I have thought much of late of Miss Fuller’s situation. 
It seems to me that she will not remain long where she 
is; for, the better I become acquainted with the infinite 
capacity of her mind, the more I see of her glorious en- 
dowments. I feel that her situation is not that for which 
she is fitted: it seems to me that she finds not here the 
sympathy which her spirit craves, the minds around her 
do not, cannot, sympathize with hers. She cannot ex- 
ercise her brightest, highest powers, for they cannot be 
understood; and, when she is obliged to bury, as it were, 
that which is most congenial to her mind, and bring it 
to a level with the minds around her, it must be a most 
irksome task, so sadly uncultivated as many of them 
are.... I do not know the motives by which she was 
actuated [to take the place she occupied]. I cannot 
conceive, perhaps, the principles by which she is guided; 
but .. . something within tells me that it is a noble phi- 
lanthropy which actuates her; that she looks not to the 
present, but to the future; that she regards it, in the 
words of Dr. Channing, as ‘‘the noblest work on earth 
to act with an elevating power on a human spirit.” ... 
I shall ever feel it one of my greatest privileges to have 
been under her instruction. 


That the writer just quoted was right in believing 
Miss Fuller would not long remain in her present situation 
was soon proved, for only a few weeks later came letters 
from each of the two girls, telling to one whom they knew 


_would feel it as they did, of the final parting with their 


beloved teacher. With these touching descriptions of 
the last, under date of Nov. 15, 1838, the same writer 
gives the following interesting record of the last day, in 
which she had gathered all her older pupils together, a 
short time before she gave up her situation and left the 
school. 


I passed the day at school yesterday. O how I wish 
you and Sarah could have been there. I thought be- 
fore I went that it would seem very different to me from 
what it did when I was a scholar there;... but I was 
mistaken, for it seemed so much the same that I could 
hardly feel I was not a scholar still. I went again into 
that recitation room where we have passed together so 
many happy hours, and heard again from Miss Fuller’s lips 
that never-wearying flood of goodness and eloquence. 
O the goodness, the tenderness of that heart! Could 
her pupils have been sensible of the privilege they en- 
joyed, what a little heaven upon earth would that place 
be! 

In the moral science class Miss Fuller read some let- 
ters that she had requested them to write to her upon the 
manner in which they thought the Sabbath should be 
spent. She made some remarks upon them and gave 
her own views. She spoke of her feelings in regard to 
religion, and expressed in her never-to-be-forgotten tone 
and manner her deep interest in its truths and her desire 
that it might be the guide of her pupils. She then made 
them a most affecting request: that they would keep 
these letters for her sake, and that in one year from the 
coming Christmas they would read them and think of 
her, think whether they had been guided by the rules 
there laid down, whether they had progressed in the 
path of goodness, in the preparation for another and a 
better world. Miss Fuller spoke of our ‘‘sweet Mary” 
in the class, and more highly she could not have spoken 
of her rigid conscientiousness and her devotion to truth. 


Another friend writes movingly of Miss Fuller’s fare- 
well to her scholars, thus complementing Miss Fuller’s 
own descriptions of the same scene, and giving it from 
the pupil’s standpoint a deeper and tenderer significance. 

Under the date of Dec. 22, 1838, after speaking of a 
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gift the members of the poetry class presented to Miss 


Fuller,—an elegant copy of Shakespeare and a ring,—she 
says :— 


Wednesday, which was her last day, S. and J. went 
with me to see her. She talked to us beautifully in the 
rhetoric class, but said she should say more to us at 
twelve, when she wished all the oldest girls to be“present. 
When the time came, the room was filled to overflowing. 
She began to speak by alluding to the circumstances 
under which she came here, the many difficulties she had 
to contend with in finding the scholars so ignorant. 
She spoke of her manner of teaching, so different from 
every other; then of her manner to us generally, that she 
feared it had sometimes been harsh, sometimes too 
ironical, but that she had never felt either towards us; 
that the former she had found absolutely necessary to 
insure obedience to her commands, and the latter she 
had made use of, not to wound our feelings, but to awaken 
in us a sense of our deficiencies, to make us feel how little 
we knew, comparatively, and to stimulate us to exertion. 
But she said she feared she had wounded many tender 
natures. ‘‘But for this,’ said she, ‘‘I humbly ask your 
pardon, and I can sincerely say that it was never in- 
tentional.’’ She then spoke of what she had done for 
us, and how much more she had wished to do, yet she 
thought the time was not wasted, that it had not passed 
without great improvement. She then spoke of her own 
trials, of the disappointment of her own brilliant pros- 
pects, of her most cherished hopes, and then, oh, how 
beautifully, did she speak of the faith that had supported 
her through them all! Her eyes were filled with tears, 
her voice choked with emotion, and often was she obliged 
to stop; but she talked to us long of the blessedness of 
that religon which can alone support us in this sorrow- 
ing world. She said she had not introduced the subject 
very often, but it was on account of her own peculiar 
views that she had refrained from it, and, although they 
were everything to her, she did not wish to influence any 
of us. Yet, she said, her whole aim had been to in- 
spire us with a love and respect for religion, to look 
upon it as the only thing on which we could lean for con- 
solation and peace here and for happiness hereafter! 
You know, dear M., how the words flow from her lips, 
how full they are of eloquence and beauty, and you can 
imagine how she talked much better than I can de- 
scribe it. After once more begging our pardon for what- 
ever in her had seemed harsh or unjust, after having 
expressed to us how much affection she really felt for us 
all, and how much she should ever feel for us, and having 
given us her blessing, she said, ‘‘For the last time, my 
girls, I say to you, you may go.” No one moved, every 
heart was almost bursting with grief, all eyes were swollen 
with weeping. After a few moments had elapsed, Miss 
Fuller rose, went to each one, and, kissing her, said some 
kind word to cheer her, and then left the room. The 
girls soon followed, all except a few of our own little 
circle, the M’s., J.,andI. We sat there talking and weep- 
ing alternately for a long time; and is it wicked, dear M., 
if I compare ourselves to that little band of disciples 
after the crucifixion of their Master? Their sorrow was 
no doubt deeper, but it could not have been more sincere. 
Such moments are worth everything when the purest 
and best feelings of our nature are called forth. No 
words can tell how much I wished you there. 


Thus the little group of girls to whom allusion was 
made in the beginning parted from their beloved teacher ; 
but her words of instruction and admonition went with 
them and no doubt helped them to lead lives of useful- 
ness and self-sacrifice, and gave them strength to bear 
the discipline of life and to be faithful unto the end. 
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To C. G. A. 


BY E. B. S. 


Eternal Summer lingers in his smile 
And blossoms in his fancies rare, 
These but the winning outward signs, 

Which inward graces wear. 


For such as he time brings a gift 
That doubles each he takes away, 

As deepening glories in the West, 
Out-glow the dawn of day. 


Adolescent Religion. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. RAMSAY. 


Woe to the parents who do not understand that there 
is a supreme crisis in the life of the boy and the girl, 
and who do not meet it with comprehension and sym- 
pathy and a prayer for the wisdom and insight of love. 
This crisis arrives with the passing from childhood into 
manhood and womanhood. It is a vast transformation, 
amounting to a new birth into a new world. ‘The old 
unity and adjustment and the old safety of habit and 
protection are now broken up. ‘The youth is launching 
his own craft upon the great sea of life, and is to navi- 
gate it himself. It is a time of great storm and stress. 
It is a rugged sea, full of rocks and shoals and quick- 
sands. Everything has become infinitely complex. All 
is new and strange. The crisis is momentous because, 
as Stanley Hall says, ‘failure to mount almost always 
means retrogression and degeneracy or fall.’”’ From 
the religious side three things are of supreme moment: 
the birth of personal ideals, the consciousness of what 
is called ‘‘sin,’’ and the birth of love. 

“Your young men shall see visions.”’ ‘They have 
always seen them. Adolescence is the age of visions. 
It is the age of imagination, of poetry, of glorious illusion, 
which make life seem worth living. It is the age of 
devotion to causes, of loyalty to leaders. Youth is the 
breath of the life of the world. Its glorious hopes keep 
the world young. ‘The horizons are vast and expanding. 
Youth attempts the impossible, or what seems so to the 
old. ‘I write unto you young men, because ye are 
strong.”” ‘The consciousness of this strength makes all 
things seem possible. It is a glorious and wonderful 
experience, and it keeps the world fresh and full of hope. 
Then there are terrible alternations of despairing moods, 
of dejection, a sense of weakness and morbid self-con- 
sciousness, and frequently of shocking retrogression and 
reversions to the lower levels of the savage and the beast. 
The “‘call of the wild,” the instincts of the nomad, often 
become imperious and overpowering. There is a mighty 
struggle between ‘‘the law in the members and the law 
of the spirit.” The story of the ‘Temptation’ of 
Jesus is re-enacted at this period especially. ‘‘The age 
of most frequent conversions is the age of the largest 
percentage of commitments to houses of detention.”’ 
This is the time when false dogmas about sin make the 
worst havoc in the soul. The sense of sin is very real. 
The consciousness of imperfection, of moral weakness, 
and indecision is not a delusion. The youth is conscious 
of “coming short of the glory of God,” of missing the 
mark. The ideal is so high, so supreme, so exacting, 
the commandment is ‘‘so exceeding broad”! Conscience 
now functions with tremendous intensity and power of 
conviction. The perversion of this ‘‘sense of sin,” its 
exploitation by churches in the interest of dogma, has 
been an unspeakable wrong against youth and against 
religion. ‘‘Where the clay of dogma is tramped down 
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too hard about the roots of the growing soul,’’ says 
Stanley Hall, “either the soul’s growth is arrested or 
else the doctrines are ruptured.” Exaggerations and 
perversions lead to alienation of youth from religion, 
and it drifts away from the churches. But the facts 
and experiences that dogma tries to map out and inter- 
pret are very real, and the soul of the youth must find 
the secret of at-one-ment, of moral and spiritual adjust- 
ment. What is this secret? It lies in the words “Love,” 
“Faith,” ‘Consecration.” The greatest of these, and 
the root of the others, is Love. ; 

The dawn of the religious sentiment runs parallel with 
the birth of love. The birthday of the mightiest passion 
is also the birthday of religion. ‘Whosoever loveth 
knoweth God; for God is love,’ and love is one and 
indivisible. The devotion of pure love is akin to religious 
worship. It idealizes and seeks the supreme good of 
its object: it is heroic, self-sacrificing. ‘The first flower- 
ing of adolescent love is the most wonderful and sacred 
thing in the world. The supreme function of religion 
is to interpret the meaning of love, and to prevent its 
degradation by leading it to its highest end, its supreme _ 
fulfilment in the larger and higher unity of the individual 
life with the life of the race. This is the central idea 
in the religion of Jesus. If this larger life of fellowship, 
of social and spiritual union with humanity, is not 
realized, love degenerates and settles down upon its 
lees, and the glorious divine sap, the wine of life, may 
become vinegar. The highest meaning of adolescence 
is the unfolding of the individual life into a vital and 
fruitful relationship with the race: it is the passing from 
a life of self and self-interest to a life of unselfish service 
and consecration. 

At this period the youth, boy or girl, needs, above 
all else, sympathetic, loving friendship and comradeship, 
and wise counsel and leadership. ‘There is the passionate 
longing for some cause to serve, for something that is 
worthy to challenge loyalty and devotion, something 
that is supremely high and hard, something that will 
test the conscious strength of youth. 

Right here lies the opportunity and the duty of the 
churches and the preachers and the leaders in religion 
to guide, to challenge and marshall these new-born forces 
and enthusiasms of youth, to give worthy and adequate 
outlet to, the passion of unselfish love. The great his- 
toric churches, with consummate wisdom and insight 
and foresight, have made the most careful and studied 
provision for this spiritual unfolding. ‘The entire system 
of church ordinances—the ritual and symbolism in these 
churches—has all been shaped by this underlying need. 
That the forms have not always been worthily or ade- 
quately used, that they have been vested in as ends 
in themselves or as a sort of deux ex machina, and as 
possessing a sort of magical virtue,—that this has been 
done by men to whom the Church (spelled with a big C) 
is a greater thing than humanity is very true. And 
because of this danger of formalism and perfunctory 
performance of religious service our independent Con- 
gregational churches have gone into the opposite ex- 
treme of ignoring, or practically ignoring, this momentous 
question, this imperative duty of providing for the 
religious needs of our youth. We have, as a rule (there 
may be a rare exception), made no provision for the 
deepest needs of adolescent youth in our church services 
or our church activities. The Sunday-school is the 
nearest approach to such a provision. But nobody at 
all familiar with our Unitarian Sunday-schools will dare 
to claim for them that they fulfil such a need. One who 
as had more to do with our Sunday-school work than 
anybody else in the Unitarian body said, not a great 
while ago, that our Unitarian people do not take the 
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Sunday-school seriously. And just for this reason our 
churches do not, as a rule, hold their young people. 
They drift upon the waters; some are towed into other 
ports and a different climate from ours; many, alas! 
are left to drift without any vitalizing religious faith 
or any devotion to great spiritual or moral ideals. 

Is this defect in our congregational attitude and 
methods merely accidental and superficial, or does it 
arise from a fundamental misconception as to the real 
meaning of religion and the true functions of the Church? 
Let somebody who has the wisdom and who has the 
courage of his convictions answer this question. I will 
venture to say, however, that, if the defect I have men- 
tioned be fixed and inseparable from our special type 
of religious faith and our religious organization, the 
working of the principle of ‘‘selection’’—the survival of 
the fittest—will eliminate the type. The individualistic 
church that exists only, or mainly, for adults, with 
services and preachments adapted only to adults,—and, 
moreover, for adults of an unemotional and unimpassioned 
type of mind; who are devoid of any splendid enthusiasm, 
or any passion for justice and humanity; who have 
no sense of loyalty to any great cause of God and man; 
something that is not only worth ‘taking seriously,”’ 
but for which some would even dare to die, as St. Paul 
said,—such a church has no power and no means to 
hold the young men and women of our day. 

Religion is not dying on this young planet or fading 
out of the heart of man. It has not yet risen to its 
supreme heights in the unity of reason and conscience,— 
a mighty compelling social conscience and the passion 
of love for man. It is only waiting for its challenge and 
its worthy leadership. We see the evidences of this 
fact on every side. We saw it, and still see it, in the 
splendid moral leadership of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
in the response which came from the youth of this nation. 
The whole movement for social betterment and social 
justice is spiritual to its very core. But what I am trying 
to say is that the churches must furnish this kind of 
moral leadership for its young men and women; it must 
challenge them to do their best and highest; it must 
present a cause that is worthy of the devotion of the 
strongest, the most virile,—something that is worth 
living for and for which one will even dare to die. 

WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 


The Little Angel and the Child-workers. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


The little angel laughed aloud, a laugh so sweet and 
clear that a passer-by who did not see the angel, since to 
earth eyes he was not visible, thought a bird was singing 
somewhere,—a bird of so rare and lovely a note that he 
looked about to find it. But he stood in a street of old 
houses and small shops, and nothing anywhere it seemed 
in either to tempt any reasonable bird to appear there, 
or help him to keep such notes were he imprisoned there. 
The passer-by shook his head and went his way; but the 
note stayed with him, and his face lost the hard business 
look and was gentler all that day long. 

Do angels laugh? A great many very good people 
think not; but then many, many more are sure that they 
do, because joy holds a laugh that is its own even in sor- 
row, and all angels laugh much, not alone from pure 
happiness because they are so near God, and because 
joy bubbles over in all things and in every creature 
that walks the heavenly fields, but because laughter is 


_ God’s gift to man, and the wisest are sure to laugh the 


most. 
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The little angel may not have known all this. What 
he did know was that he always laughed when the beauti- 
ful mother angels came near, or led him into some strange 
and lovely spot where he might learn something he had 
not known before. Here were no lesson books. It was 
the things themselves that he studied, and each thing 
before him seemed to have its own voice and make him 
know why it had been created and what it could do. 
And, if he was in doubt, he told the mother angel, who 
explained all he could not understand, and said to him: 
“Soon you will tell it all to God as we do, and feel the 
knowledge flowing into you as surely as you feel the love, 
or, as we who are older, feel that it is all one. You will 
SECr« 

What was the little angel doing to-day away from his 
home in the heavenly fields, and how did he dare to be 
alone? If anybody could have looked very closely, 
they would have seen a silver thread fine as a beam of 
light, that touched or came from his little heart, one 
could not tell which, but which held him safe and sure, 
so that with his lips on it he spoke straight to the watching 
angel at home whose charge he was, or in another mo- 
ment followed the line till once more he was in the real 
home. ‘This was the wayjhe had come and that he would 
return. But now again he laughed, for suddenly it 
was himself he saw,—a little angel with wings half folded 
and hands clasped, and a look of perplexity in his eyes 
and on the lips, parted as if to tell some sorrowful 
thing. 

How did he know it was like himself? Because he 
had so often looked at his own little face in the still river 
that flowed through the fields of God, he and many other 
little angels who sat by the beautiful stream and dipped 
their white feet in the water, and threw in flowers that 
were glad to be picked by these hands, and to float away 
on the shining river, because there everything is glad of 
whatever happens, and sorrow cannot come to one of 
them. 

But the mother angels knew that each child must 
learn all that earth calls sorrow, since it is the earth 
knowledge of sorrow that is one part of the great school 
of God. And so all the little angels born in heaven it- 
self, or baby angels leaving their earth home too soon to 
have learned anything but a cry must be taken back by 
the mother angels, to see all that they would have seen 
and known had they stayed there. 

The great man whose name is Swedenborg had some- 
how felt and known all this and written it in a book still 
to be read. Just as a boy or girl on the earth rejoices 
to be old enough to come and go with more and more 
freedom because they are trusted and loved, so the little 
angel rejoiced that in this first flight alone he had found 
this picture as he called it of himself, though it was really 
a little cast made by a sculptor who loved all children. 
And so the little angel rejoiced that in his first flight 
alone he had found this likeness of himself and laughed 
that here in this narrow street, dark and grimy, under 
the shadow of great buildings that shut out light and air 
was this broad window filled with pictures in beautiful 
colors, but his little figure in the centre, as if he were 
the soul of it all. And now as he looked, the mother 
angel had drawn near, and smiled down at him. 

“Tt is time,’”’ she said, ‘‘that you should begin to see 
little earth children and know their sorrow, so that very 
soon you can help, since we are all to help all the people 
of earth, but, first and most, God’s little ones. The man 
who made what seems to you your own self as you look 
at it could not have done it had he not seen the sorrow 
of the children on earth, and felt that deliverance was 
near. And now you will see it and tell it to all your 
band, and you will all help each helper who knows that 
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earth is to be a heaven, but cannot be till] men have 
learned how to make it so.” 

“But every little child has love and flowers and the 
shining water, and the green bank to rest upon,” the 
little angel said, though his eyes held doubt, for this nar- 
row street knew none of those things. ‘They were some- 
where near of course, but why not here also? 

“Come,” the mother angel said. And now with the 
thought suddenly there sounded in their ears the buzz 
and whirr of wheels and looms in a great mill; and the 
little angel cried out, for here were children hardly bigger 
than he, with heavy eyes and pale cheeks, who stood 
before the looms and tied all broken threads as the cloth 
fed out. One of the littlest and feeblest had fallen asleep, 
a huddled heap on the floor, and now a man who came 
softly and had a stick in his hand struck her so that a 
red mark was across her thin little arms, and she cried 
out and stumbled from weakness as she tried to take 
her place once more. 

“This is one mill,” the mother angel said. ‘‘’There 
are hundreds of them,—yes, thousands in this earth- 
world,—and little children lose all that belongs to children, 
and cannot grow in body or mind or soul as God made 
them todo. Do you understand?”’ 

“No,” said the little angel. ‘“‘Why does our Father 
God let it be so?”’ 

‘Because, little one, men are made to be saviors 
one for another, and, till they know this and are ready 
to die for one another, the children wil suffer as you see 
this little one has suffered. Come, there are other 
places where you will see all the ways that greedy men, 
greedy for more and more money, sell the children’s 
lives to get it. Do not be sorrowful. Be glad that you 
are chosen to see and to help, because that shows that 
you are strong in love and will soon have wisdom which 
cannot be without love.” 

“What are the children doing?” said the little angel, 
for now they were in a dimly lighted room, where a long 
table stretched almost its whole length, and about it sat 
children gumming flower petals to stalks, heads droop- 
ing with long weariness, and the same look of fear and 
hopelessness that had been on the other faces. Only a 
minute here, but the little angel stretched out his arms 
and said to one who cried softly as she worked :-— 

“You musn’t mind, for I have come to help you. We 
are all coming.’’ But now he turned to the mother angel 
once more, for how could this be? 

‘““We have no power. ‘They do not see us. 
at me, but it isn’t the see look.” 

“No,” the mother angel said. ‘“‘She does not see, nor 
do any of them, but often they can feel. ‘Touch her and 
you will see.” 

The little angel looked and shrunk back. 

‘“What is it on her?’’ he said. 

“Tt is dirt and foulness, little one. She lives where 
there is never enough water to wash and be clean. She 
is one of millions. ‘Touch her and love her. Love her 
much.” 

The little angel put out his hand, and his eyes were 
full of blessing. 

“Can she hear me?’’ he said; and the mother angel 
shook her head. 

“Not yet, but the day will come when all will hear. 
Lay your hand on her head and pray our Father to help 
her and all children everywhere, who work before their 
time,” and the little angel obeyed, and watched the 
unhappy little face which did not change. 

‘She does not even feel it,’’ he said. 
be more of us. 
feel?” 

“They would feel a little comfort perhaps for a mo- 


They look 


““There must 
Wouldn’t more of us make them all 
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ment,’’ the mother angel said, “but there is much more 
than that. It is the men who put them here who must 
be made to feel and know that no child of our Father 
God, no man nor woman, must be made to work in ways 
that may even kill the soul. ‘Till every child in all the 
world is sure of love and home and such teaching as is 
the beginning of the heavenly teaching, the earth has 
lost its way and walks in darkness. There are men that 
see that light is near. You have felt what it is like, and 
now we go back to our own place; but always, forever, you 
will be watcher and helper at need.” 

They were gone, and the looms whirled on; but the 
child on whose head the little angel’s hand had rested 
smiled as she tied the threads, and did not shrink as the 
overseer and his stick made another turn through the 
long room. 

‘“What can I do?”’ said the little angel to the mother 
angel when once more he was.at home and sat by the 
shining river and remembered all he had seen. 

“Only tell all the others, and one by one, when you go 
again, take them with you, since now you know the way; 
and the time has come to the world that we have waited 
for long and long, the time when the Spirit that is our 
life here will move there as never before. Men may not 
know what is happening, but it is there. It has never 
been absent from them, but their eyes were blinded and 
could not see. They are blind still; but now we are to 
work with them, andit is time, too, that you little ones 
put your hands out to all other little ones such as those 
you saw. You have only begun. It is not alone mills 
and factories, but deep mines and great glass-works, and 
a thousand ways men have found of dwarfing the body 
and stifling the soul. God made work to be happy, and 
a blessing to the worker, but man has made it a curse.” 

The mother angel smiled; for the little angel, in great 
haste to fulfil his mission, listened no longer, but flew 
to the group by the river where the children best loved 
to be, and, sitting there on the green turf, told the story 
of his day, and said to them :— 

“Tt is given us to help, for each of us can take into our 
love and our care one of the sorrowful little workers. 
You shall go and see, and then in turn tell, as I tell you 
now, the sorrow and shame, but the hope also that soon 
must be made true. Here it is not enough for us to be 
happy or even to help those who come to us from the 
earth and must learn the life we live. It is because we 
have learned that now we are to work with our Father 
God to help men’s eyes to open and their hearts to be 
kinder and their faith more true. It is not like heaven. 
Oh, no! I have touched dirt to-day, and it does not 
smell like anything here, and you will not like it, for I 
did not; but we have got to know it, for the time has 
come. ‘The mother angel said it. Men are to learn how 
to turn earth to heaven, and they will.” 

“But how did you get there? Tell us that, tell us 
that,’’ they cried, and the little angel laughed. 

“Tt is an easy way, it is light,” he said. ‘‘’The mother 
angel told me so, and I slid there on the thread of light 
that we all wear. But we didn’t know it was for use, did 
we? No, nor J either, till I felt myself going, and knew 
all at once that was what I had it for. ~—And we are to 
help every one who is helper, just as much as we help 
the little workers; for the earth helpers must fight their 
way, and are very tired and sad often and often because 
they cannot help as they would. But now it will be 
different. In the foulest place shall be the sound of wings, 
and the breath of God shall blow away the deadly vapors, 
and all heads be lifted up. They cannot see or hear us, 
it seems, but they can feel. That is very strange, but 
true, for saw itso. The beginning has come. We shall 
be part of it. Are you glad?” 
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That was a shout going up such as even heaven had 
not heard,—a shout of purest joy, not because they were 
so full of it always, that it had to sound almost of itself, 
but because there had been added to it a knowledge 
their heaven had not known before, and which made it 
so rich, so deep, that it was as if it were a great organ 
note sounding through all space. And then it was that 
all angels of all times and all countries knew that the 
day of the dark little earth had dawned at last, and the 
new day, even if but yet a twilight, had begun. 

The little angel sat by the beautiful river still, but his 
thoughts were wider and even more full of joy. The 
true working-time had come, and all men and all angels 
in all worlds were at last workers together. 

Boston, Mass. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Who is the shepherd sent to lead, 

Through pastures green, the Master’s sheep? 
What guileless “Israelite indeed,” 

The folded flock may watch and keep? 


He who with manliest spirit joins 
The heart of gentlest human mould, 
With burning light and girded loins, 
To guide the flock or watch the fold; 


True to all truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied for its gilded sin; 

Not always right in all men’s eyes, 
But faithful to the light within; 


Who asks no meed of earthly fame, 
Who knows no earthly master’s call, 

Who hopes for man, through guilt and shame, 
Still answering, ‘‘God is over all”’; 


Who makes another’s grief his own, 
Whose smile lends joy a double cheer; 

Where lives the saint, if such be known, 
Speak softly—such an one is here! 


O faithful shepherd! thou hast borne 
The heat and burden of the day; 

Yet o’er thee, bright with beams unshorn, 
The sun still shows thine onward way. 


The Quest of the River. 


BY E. ¢. 


Vast walls of rock, with irregular peaks, dark against 
the radiance of morning skies, and in the wall of rock a 
deep cleft, over the brink of which in sheer silver descended 
the unending torrent of the falls. Among the giant 
boulders at its base swirled ebon floods, mingling their 
tumult with the mighty roar of the falls, so that never, 
at any hour of the year, in that place, was there silence, 
wherein a bird’s song might be heard or the voice of the 
wandering wind be audible. 

This was the mountain home of the river. Here was 
the green gloom of lichened rocks, the gray of dizzy ledges, 
where here and there a slender tree found foothold. 
Here was the weather-worn steep over whose jagged 
edges the white clouds sailed, seemingly so close that 
from the summit one might almost think to touch their 
luminous folds. Here rioted the rain and the sunshine, 
the winds and the winter storm; and cradled in the heart 
teege lay the torrent, the wild, intractable child of the 

ills. 

And the torrent said, ‘Lo, here is mystery and solitude 
and grandeur, and in the deep solitude, a voice that calls 
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to me; and in my heart thereis a deep unrest, a desire 
born of my strength to be off and away over the world.”’ 

For the torrent in its eagerness was as the heart of 
youth fretting against the barriers, and was fain to be 
free. And with wild and untamed turbulence the waters 
rushed over the boulders, broke through the masses of 
rock, and swept down from the rugged heights with echoing 
riot and roar, in brown tumbling volumes and silver 
veiling of foam, as a heart that exults in the glory and 
greatness of youth. 

Then the clamorous voice of the torrent became as a 
voice forgotten. The gray rocks were left behind, and 
among the mossy boulders were layers of golden sand. 
The wild roar of the waters became as the glad, low sound 
of laughter, and over the ripples and sparkling eddies 
fell the soft shadow of fringing grasses. 

And still the eager waters flowed onward with laughter 
and song until the mountain solitudes were lost in the 
shadows which were as the mists on past years. Beyond 
lay the unexplored region of valley lands. 

In the vivid green of the grass shy flowers opened, and 
down upon the wide levels the blue sky shed its serenity. 
By night the golden stars looked down and saw themselves 
reflected in the clear waters, and a silence fell, wherein 
the lilt of the river grew wistful and soft and appealing, 
as the joy note that voices the heart of love and of longing. 

And the river said: ‘Lo, here is the valley of peace, 
where strife and tumult cannot enter. Here in the warm 
sunshine, under the veiling grasses would I abide awhile, 
save that from the starlight depths of the darkness and 
over the meadows there steals to my heart the echo of a 
voice which calls me onward, and in my heart there is 
not rest.” 

For the river was asa soul on the journey of life, knowing 
not the beginning nor the end thereof, yet following with 
imperfect obedience the irresistible voice of the Infinite. 

And on the silence arose the sound of a song, lilting 
and joyous as the echo of the river’s mountain song, and 
the river rushed onward with outstretched arms; and, 
with the glad laughter and hurry of his native wilds, 
there bounds into his embrace a swift, impetuous stream. 
And the tides of the growing river and the rippling stream 
were mingled into one, as the hearts of two who have 
sought each other are brought together and made one 
in love. And there was a deeper note in the voice of the 
river and an added joy in his song, soft and sweet as the 
cadence that voices the joy of love, the only true joy of 
the world. 

Then the great forests threw their shadows over the 
murmuring waters, and over the seedling grasses swung 
the gossamer blue of hairbells. Forget-me-nots flung their 
lovely clusters at the river’s feet, and in the green arcades 
of the overhanging branches were the tender songs of 
the thrushes and the soul-song of the nightingale, like 
unto which there is no song. 

And the river whispered, ‘‘ Now in this lovely land shall 
my heart find rest, for unto my life is another joined and 
we twain are one; therein lies completeness; now is the 
time of joy and the fulfilment of my desire!” 

And the stream answered, ‘‘Lo, for this also came I 
down from the mountain: surely for thee was my longing, 
and now in our union shall gladness be perfected.” 

And a whisper stole through the tremulous branches, 
and a low note of unrest stirred in the fitful voice of the 
wind. ‘Through the loveliness and upon the inner silence 
stole the echo of a far-away voice, unto the appeal of 
which the cry of the waters awakened responsive, and 
with one accord came their answer :— 

“Ah, not under the soft shadow of the leaves nor in 
the beauty of the flower-land, nor in the joy of our union 
lies perfect fulfilment of desire, for there echoes over 
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within our hearts the unquieted voice which leads us on- 

ward. Lo, go we forward, yet undivided, on the unknown 
uest!”’ 

f For in the heart of the rivers there dwelt the unsatisfied 

unrest which is as the divine unrest of the soul in its 

wayfaring, finding in love the reflection of joy, yet not 

the fulfilment thereof. 

Beyond the chequered shadow of the forest flowed the 
waters, beyond the rainy marshlands, where the rushes 
invaded their silver quietness, whispering the unutterable 
secrets of the winds. And the tides of the two rivers 
were as one and knew no deviation, so that to those who 
passed they seemed but the deeply flowing current of one 
broad and mighty stream. ‘Their harmony was as one 
voice; for upon the heart of the restless river had fallen a 
great calm, like the peace that falls as a benediction upon 
the wayfaring soul on the borderland of the City of Rest. 
The fever and hurry and rush of the long journey lay 
behind, and beyond lay the wide, sandy levels broadening 
unto the mighty sea. 

And the river said: ‘“‘Solemn and sweet and near within 
my heart I hear the voice which has called me from the 
cradle of the mountains, from the grandeur of the hills 
and the solitude of the wilds, from the mystery of the 
moorlands and the frail and lovely wonder of the meadows. 
Lo, I come, with the song of the wind and the dream of 
the forest, and the joy of my love. Lo, I come, yielding 
unto thee my all, O Sea!”’ 

And the glory of the sunrise lay upon the river, in- 
effable as the light which shines on the soul when shadows 
of the earthly are being lifted; for the wayfaring of the 
river was as a day of toil gone by, and beyond was the 
infinite rest. 

New BepForD, Mass. 


Glad Tidings.* 


BY REV. ALFRED FREE, PH.D. 


Immured in the gloomy old prison of Machaerus, the 
forerunner and herald of the Nazarene prophet was as- 
sailed by doubt. He managed to send one of his dis- 
ciples to Jesus with the pathetic question, ‘‘Art thou 
he who was to come, or must we look for another?”’ The 
answer that was returned is significant. ‘There is no 
argued proof presented, no verbal claim or declaration. 
“Go, tell John the things that ye see and hear. The 
blind are receiving sight, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and to the poor glad tidings are declared.”’ 

The incident is intensely dramatic, and I should like 
to recall it in detail, but time will not permit. John 
had been looking to the coming kingdom. Suddenly its 
features become blurred, indistinct, and wavering. Prison 
walls forbid his own rugged, intense activity. He doubts. 
To his doubt Jesus says: See what the coming kingdom 
stands for. It is already here, in the spirit of a saving 
activity. It will overcome and banish misery, want, and 
disease. A new day has already dawned. Glad tidings 
are preached to the poor. There is no word to indicate 
the conception of a delayed triumph, whose scene and 
setting shall be in another realm, where the eagles of 
Rome shall be unknown. There is no word of heaven 
as a reward for unmerited toils and pains. The scene 
and setting are Palestinian hill and valleys. The heal- 
ings and ministries are parts of a saving activity; but 
the activity itself is the thing that Jesus called attention 
to, as the meaning and seal of his mission. It is addressed 
to the suffering, the sick, the defeated, the poor. There 
is nothing of the weak-minded, sentimental moralist 
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here presented. Evil is not set in departments and 
groups. Deserving and undeserving are not labelled. 
There is no hint that suffering may be salutary and pov- 
erty a blessing. No vague hope that! “‘Karth has no 
sorrow that Heaven cannot cure.” No, no! To him 
all misery is something terrible, and avoidable. Blind, 
deaf, diseased, and hungry, the human struggle will yield 
only to the diffusion of a new spirit. It is by healing, 
amending, ameliorating, that the kingdom is to be es- 
tablished. That which is external and merely future 
seems here to have been abandoned, and in its place one 
perceives a spirit and power working to ends of human 
happiness here in this world. 

It has been well said that Christianity is not a re- 
ligious system, but a life. Doubtless there were other 
occasions when the vision of Jesus swept far beyond the 
limits of earth and time, and dwelt with satisfied delight 
upon the peace and perfectness of Heaven. But cer- 
tainly upon this occasion, when the eager, almost despair- 
ing question of a great-hearted worker was to be an- 
swered, his object-lesson leaves no room for doubt as to 
what he conceived to be the most impressive declaration 
of his mission and purpose. 

I think we must always be careful to avoid placing 
one-sided valuations upon the life and utterances of 
Jesus. There are those—not a numerous class—who 
see in the religion of this young Jewish dreamer nothing 
more than a social movement. ‘The Nazarene prophet 
is to them only a social deliverer,—the advocate of the 
oppressed toilers. But in all the later history of Chris- 
tianity we have been in greater danger from the influence 
of the religious philosphers who have declared that the 
metaphysical system which, as they seem to think, was 
properly developed out of his gospel is the real heart of 
the revelation of the Master. This has given us a the- 
ology and a system of religion. Is it largely effective 
to-day in its influence upon the social masses? 

Glad tidings are gladdening tidings. Good news is 
a message that thrills, uplifts, and encourages the hearer. 
It depends not upon its verbal niceties. 

Here let me present a condition,—not a theory. We 
are told that in the first years of Christianity the poor 
heard the message gladly. A sneering Pharisee could 
pertinently ask, ‘“‘Have any of the rulers or great ones 
believed in him?” But to-day the great mass of our 
toilers are outside the Church. I question individuals, 
and they tell me that the churches seem to have no mes- 
sage for them. They are not irreligious, save as hope- 
lessness is irreligion. I have not been long enough in 
this religion to know well the conditions that prevail in 
West Virginia or Western Pennsylvania. But I do know 
that in a New England town, where I lived for thirteen 
years, scarcely a member of a trades union ever attended 
any of the churches. It is difficult for me to shake off 
the conviction that in this the blame is not to be put upon 
these toilers, but upon ourselves. Have we any good 
news for them? Oh, yes, you say; tell them of a home 
in heaven; picture it so glowingly that they will forget 
their poor, squalid tenements, and revel in the delights 
of anticipation. Try it. Ten to one your listeners will 
say, It is only a pipe-dream. 

We liberals have broken with orthodoxy in matters of 
belief. We are free of the binding creeds. The phil- 
osophic effort to maintain a system of religion has 
failed. What of the activities upon which Jesus seemed 
to lay all the emphasis when he sent his answer to John’s 
despairing question? Can we venture to say to the 
doubters who question us, Consider the things that we 
are doing? 

We have been relieved of the necessity of combating 
the old metaphysical creeds. That work is being done 
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most thoroughly by our allies, the high schools, semi- 
naries, and colleges. Every up-to-date text-book which 
we put into the hands of our sons and daughters in the 
schools is a potent protest against the decisions of 
ecclesiastical councils of the Middle Ages and the teach- 
ings of orthodox theological institutions. Every college, 
consciously or unconsciously, is committed to a work 
which is steadily undermining the creeds of official Chris- 
tianity. If it is desirable to maintain the ancient creeds, 
then the orthodox churches ought to combine in an ef- 
fort to suppress the higher education. The schools 
are our allies, and so rapidly and thoroughly are they 
doing our work in this direction that we need have no 
fear as to the final result. 

What, then, remains for us to do? The intellectual 
converts made by the schools do not seem to be won, in 
large numbers, to the Spirit of the Gospel, the good news 
to the poor and the defeated. So far as they become 
workers for the social welfare, they seem to elect to con- 
duct their enterprises independently of the churches, 
whether orthodox or liberal. Too many of the best and 
noblest of our men and women are outside the churches. 
The great moral movements of the last quarter century 
have not originated with any of the churches. The 
protest against child-labor, against the sweat-shops, the 
demands for better housing of the poor, for improved 
sanitary conditions in crowded places of labor,—what 
church has voiced these? | 

Do not remind me, I pray you, that the churches are 
doing a great amount of charitable and missionary work. 
Charity is not good for the poor, they do not want it. 
They need better opportunities, they want human sym- 
pathy and brotherhood. The more thoughtful ones 
shrink from the priest, who, as Elbert Hubbard says, 
“wears his haberdashery reversed,” while they welcome 
the man and the brother. They can form no equation 
with your gospel of love if justice is left out. There is 
a demand that we add another virtue to Paul’s immortal 
trio, and say, Now remain faith, hope, love, and justice, 
-and the greatest of these is justice. 

Some twenty years ago, when I was first installed as 
minister of a liberal church, a noble, kindly man, widely 
known and popular in our denomination, gave to me the 
charge, as it is called; i.e., he advised me what things 
to do and what not to do. I recall that. he bade me, 
in Scriptural terms, beware of entangling alliances, and 
elucidated this by saying that it should not be my pur- 
pose to preach science or philosophy, sociology or eco- 
nomics; that it was no part of a minister’s work to discuss 
politics or social reforms, but rather to teach the higher 
spiritual truths of religion. In the conditions of my 
limited parish this did not seem to be a work of sufficient 
proportions to necessitate my engaging a curate. 

Friends, I would avoid dogmatizing, but you will 
allow me to express the conviction that we have been too 
much given to other-worldliness. For myself, I must 
confess that I know little of conditions in the ‘‘land that 
is fairer than day.”” I am somewhat in the position of 
the little Jewish tailor in one of Sacher-Masoch’s novels, 
who, when some mischievous students had captured him 
and proposed to send him expeditiously to Abraham’s 
bosom, pleaded that he did not really want to go yet,— 
that his trade was making clothes, and he did not know 
the fashions over there. But here is a realm of human 
struggle,—painful and agonizing often,—not wholly un- 
like that upon which the Master looked out. It pleads 
mutely for a Saviour. It does not want to be decently 
prepared for death. It wants to be helped to live. It 
needs the courage, the inspiration of happiness. 

It has always been impossible to retain the new wine 
of free thought in the old skins of orthodoxy. The 
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history of dogma abundantly proves this. Is it not also 
being proved that the newer conception of the activities 
to which Jesus called attention as a sufficient answer to 
the doubt of John are breaking all the barriers which we 
thought were fixed between the sacred and the secular, 
and are forcing us to live in the Whole of the Now? 

To fit us for the work that is to be done we need to feel, 
as Jesus did, when he declared that he and the Father were 
one. We should work with the authority of that One- 
ness. An Arab poet of the twelfth century wrote this:— 

“One knocked at the door of the Beloved, and a voice 
from within inquired, ‘Who is there?’ ‘Then he answered, 
‘It is I.’ But the voice said, ‘This house will not hold 
thee and me.’ So the door remained closed. Then the 
disciple fled away into the wilderness, and fasted and 
prayed in solitude. After a year he returned and knocked 
again at the door, and again the voice asked, ‘Who is 
there?’ ‘hen the disciple said, ‘It is thou.’ ‘Then the 
door was opened.”’ 

Something like this, I think, we may yet avow, and 
then God’s work and kingdom will be our work. Self- 
love will then be slain, and coward weakness will not ask 
for gifts of grace. Being gods, we shall not need a the- 
ology; and, being at work here to make a heaven, we shall 
not need to look beyond. Then, when some momentarily 
defeated fellow sends to ask, Is this the Church, the 
Saviour, the Deliverer who was to come, or must we look 
for another? we shall be able to say, What things do ye 
see and hear? Health is leaping and laughing where 
disease once languished; the cry of the children no longer 
goes up from grim factory roofs; the tenement houses 
are being cleansed; the girls are free of the sweat-shops; 
the miners are no longer being needlessly sacrificed in the 
caverns where they toil; chastity is no longer bartered 
in the markets; and justice is being established in the 
land. ‘To the poor glad tidings are proclaimed. 

Morcantown, W. Va. 


Spiritual Life. 


The history of evolution is one long record of victory 
in the face of apparently insuperable obstacles. Man 
is man because he is ever doing the impossible—or that 
which seems such to weakness and folly —W. E. Simonds. 
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God touches a soul, and he is born. God surrounds 
a soul with an atmosphere, and he lives and grows. He 
is not Judean, he is not Hindu, he is not Greek: he is 
human. His mission is not to one race and clime: it 
is to all races and all climes.—F. A. Hinckley. 
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On a day of gloom and depression, when sky and 
mind were alike overcast and the nervous tides were at 
ebb, I mournfully asked, ‘‘Shall I ever again be young 
and well?’’ ‘The answer came like a soft, cheery, inward 
voice, ‘‘I shall never be otherwise than young and well.” 
What had a passing cloud to do with the eternal prospects 
of a son and heir of God?—Charles G. Ames. 
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We have within us a higher force than all the forces 
of material nature,—a power of will which can adhere 
to duty and to God in opposition to all the might of the 
elements and all the malignity of earth or hell. Man has 
capacities, thoughts, impulses, which assimilate him to 
God. His reason is a ray of the Infinite Reason, his 
conscience an oracle of the Divinity, publishing the 
Everlasting Law of Rectitude. Therefore God is his 
Father, and heaven is a glorious reality ——W. E, Channing. 
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Stories of Angels. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


There are two classes of human beings 
in the world whose testimony concerning 
the mysterious and the marvellous may be 
relied upon. Children and poets have an 
intimate knowledge of things unseen and 


eternal. One has recently come from the 
unseen country, the other dwells within 
it. One is filled with memories, the other 


with visions. What these favored ones be- 
lieve (and what do they not believe?) we 
who are occupied with things seen and 
temporal are in no position to deny. 

Some time ago I watched a green worm 
make acocoon. I guarded the little brown, 
dead-looking thing all winter. Nothing 
went into it, but in the spring a thing 
with wings came out. If you have ever seen 
the polyphemus moth spread its wonderful 
wings and fly away into the night, you 
know what my sensations were. Of course, 
this is a hackneyed theme,—about cater- 
pillars turning into winged creatures,—but 
supposing this thing had occurred a thousand 
years ago and some one had written it up, 
then soon afterwards all wing-making things 
had perished from the earth, who, aside from 
the poets and the children, would believe 
the miraculous tale? 

From the earliest times poets have been tell- 
ing us stories about angels visiting the 
earth, These bright messengers came and 
went as they were needed and no explana- 
tions were made regarding the phenomena, 
nor were any apologies offered. The chil- 
dren have always recognized the truth 
of these stories and received them with 
joy. The rest of us have been like Gideon 
(Judges vi. 12). ‘‘The Lord is with thee, 
thou mighty man of valor,’ said the 
angel. 

“Oh, my Lord,’’ exclaimed Gideon, rec- 
ognizing at once that he was in the presence 
of majesty, but little guessing his visitor 
was anangel. “If the Lord be with us, 
why then is all this befallen us? And where 
be all the miracles which our fathers told 
us of?”’ It hardly seems possible that after 
the lapse of two thousand years we are still 
asking the same old questions. ‘‘If there 
is a God, why does he permit so much suffer- 
ing?’’ “If there is a Heaven, where is it?” 
“Tf there is life after death, why do not 
our friends who have gone let us know?” 
“Tf ever there were miracles, why not 
now?’’ We differ from Gideon, however, 
in this respect, Gideon asked questions for 
information. At least, he does not seem 
like one much given to disputatious argu- 
ments. 

Milton tells us that ‘‘ Millions of spiritual 
beings walk the earth unseen both when we 
wake and when we sleep.” We do not 
know, of course, how much we are indebted 
to them for help. For aught we know, 
angels with drawn swords are standing 
on all our highways, thereby making it safe 
for us to venture forth. ‘There’s one thing 
we may be sure of, a great many things are 
hidden from the wise and prudent and re- 
vealed unto babes. Likewise, many things 
are enjoyed by babes that are out of the 
reach of the wise and the sophisticated. 
Take, for instance, the story of Elijah. 
With what a series of thrills the children 
listen to that tale! Poor old, splendid Eli- 
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jah! There he sits under a juniper-tree, 
spent in the service of the Lord his God, 
so discouraged that he “requests for him- 
self that he might die.” And then, lo! 
here comes an angel and cooks some cakes 
and fills a bottle with water. The wondrous 
creature touches Elijah. ‘Arise and eat, 
because the journey is too great for thee.” 
Oh, how the children love that angel! 
Every mouthful that Elijah puts in his 
mouth satisfies their sense of justice. Where 
did the angel get the meal with which to 
make the cakes? Where do we get our 
meal? I can’t see that it is any more 
marvellous for an angel to minister to Eli- 
jah and make a little meal out of the ele- 
ments than it is for six ears of corn to come 
from one kernel hid in the ground. But 
of course it is different with corn and butter- 
flies and such things. We know what will 
happen when we put corn into the ground, 
and we know about the habits of worms. 
We can even calculate pretty accurately 
about the appearance of such erratic things 
as comets; but as for angels, we know noth- 
ing whatever about their causal connec- 
tions. And so all these stories about them 
are sheer nonsense, and they are ‘not to be 
believed,’’ as Charles Kingsley puts it in 
“Water Babies,” even if they are true. 
FAIRHAVEN, Mass. 


The Religious Treatment of Poverty. 


A new situation has arisen in the church 
because of the growth of constructive phi- 
lanthropy in the last century. There are 
now at hand a vast array of institutions, 
societies, committees, foundations, govern- 
mental bureaus, and departments, all in- 
spired by the idea of social responsibility, 
all potentially religious in aim and spirit, 
all ready and eager to become the instru- 
ment of religion in its practical mission among 
the sons of men. The one indispensable 
element which these secular agencies of 
social betterment cannot supply is inspira- 
tion. The one element which religion alone 
can supply is inspiration. We make an 
irretrievable error if we assume that these 
secular agencies will supply their own in- 
spiration, if we ignore the necessity for the 
direct cultivation and enrichment of the 
life of the spirit which is in these movements 
to-day because of the historic faith of yes- 
terday and of the ages past. If we have 
not our own religious faith,—rich, abound- 
ing, living, fructifying faith,—the secular 
agencies will perish, or perhaps become the 
instruments of the devil; for curiously enough 
faith in the evil spirits seems to come easier 
and in some quarters to last longer than 
faith in the power of good. 

In order that we may have religious treat- 
ment of poverty, therefore, the first essential 
of all is that we shall have religion,—a mili- 
tant, aggressive religious faith, with its 
deacons and prophets, with its sacraments 
and sanctions, with its hopes and promises, 
even with its commandments and terrors; 
a historical religion with its festivals and 
fast days, its holidays and holy days; a 
religion which makes appeal to reason and 
to tradition, which commands our loyalty 
and sanctifies our fellowship; such a relig- 
ion as Christianity, purified of superstition 
and enriched by science, alone among the 
historic faiths offers to our American people, 
except for that portion of our population 
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for whom the religion of Israel suffices, and 
except for a few groups of immigrants so 
small and fragmentary as to be a negligible 
factor. 

For the religious treatment of poverty 
we must have, in.a word, spiritual power, 
and then quite as essentially we must know 
how to apply it. How shall that be done? 
One answer which we have once before sug- 
gested on this page is that the churches, 
which stand among us as the custodian of 
our religious life, as the concrete embodi- 
ment of the inspirational side of social work, 
should come to a better understanding, a 
sympathetic, co-operative, and mutually 
advantageous understanding, with the sec- 
ular agencies in our community which have 
to do with poverty. Organized charity, 
for example, may undoubtedly, under 
narrow-minded, unimaginative auspices, be- 
come cold, mechanical, essentially unchari- 
table. Inspired by a religious and social 
spirit, it becomes the very embodiment of 
constructive philanthropy, giving the best 
opportunity for pastors and laymen—for | 
all good citizens—to work at the same time 
and in the most effective manner conceivable 
both for the individual who is in trouble and 
for the common good.—The Survey. 
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A Test of Orthodoxy. 


The Nation prints the following list of 
theological test questions which, as a cor- 
respondent, Morgan Barnes, from Ojai Valley, 
Cal., writes, was recently submitted to a 
professor of ancient languages in one of the 
oldest denominational colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The orthodoxy alone of this par- 
ticular teacher (who is not a clergyman) had 
been called into question, and upon affirma- 
tive answers to these questions his further 
connection with the college was made to de- 
pend. 


Dear Professor X.—You are asked to give 
categorical answers to the following ques- 
tions :— 

(1) Do you accept as scriptural the doc- 
trine concerning God as taught in the an- 
swers to the fifth and sixth questions of the 
Shorter Catechism? 

(a) “There is but one only, the living and 
true God.” 

(b) ‘‘ There are three persons in the God- 
head, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and these three are one God, the 
same in substance, equal in power and 
glory.” 

(2) Do you accept the testimony as to 
Christ’s pre-existence and oneness with God, 
as set forth in the Gospel according to 
John, and in Paul’s letter to the Philip- 
pians? Johni. 1-8; Phil. ii. 5—10. 

(3) Do you accept as historical the record 
concerning Christ’s human birth, as given 
in Matthew i. 18-25; Luke i. 26-35; Luke 
ii. 1-20? 

(4) Do you see in Jesus Christ not only 
the supreme revelation of God as through 
the highest and holiest of men, but view 
Him as God, “‘manifest in the flesh,” as 
“the image of the invisible God,” and ‘‘the 
effulgence of his glory, and the very image 
of his substance,’ as set forth in the fol- 
lowing Scriptures: 1 Timothy iii. 16; Colos- 
sians i. 15-17; Hebrews i. 1-3? 

(5) Do you see in the life and death and 
resurrection and heavenly ministry of Christ 
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God’s method of redeeming humanity, and 
behold in the death of Christ the supreme 
sacrifice of love needed to bear away sin 
and reconcile an estranged race unto God? 
2 Cor. v. 18-21; Romans v. 8-10. 

(6) Do you believe in the return to this 
earth of the exalted and glorified Saviour, 
who, according to his promise, will judge 
the living and the dead? Matthew xxiv. 
30, 31; Matthew xxv. 31-33. 


Literature. 


FuNncrTION FEELING AND Conpucr. By 
Frederick Meakin, M.A., Ph.D. (Harv.). New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—The 
author of this treatise has had an interesting 
career. In 1878 he took the degree S.T.B. 
at the Harvard Divinity School and was im- 
mediately afterward ordained in Taunton, 
Mass. He was deeply interested in the 
study of philosophy from the natural point 
of view, and gradually found himself drift- 
ing away from what are commonly held to be 
proofs of a future life. Being a man of can- 
dor he told his congregation that the atti- 
tude of his mind was such that he could no 
longer say the things they most desired to 
hear when they and their friends came into 
the valley of the shadow of death. As he 
was a man of high character, much beloved 
in his parish, he was asked to wait and see if 
his difficulties might not be removed. In 
the end, however, with deep regret on both 
sides, their official relations ceased. He con- 
tinued to reside in the city for five years when 
he took up law reporting in San Diego, Cal., 
afterward returning to New York. During 
these years he has kept up his philosophical 
and classical studies, and has been an in- 
dustrious student of the writings of philoso- 
phers in the languages used by them. He 
became Master of Arts in 1901 and Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1902. The book now issued, 
although it has no necessary relation to the 
doctrine of immortality, furnishes arguments 
from which inferences might be drawn favor- 
able to that doctrine. The book begins 
with an affirmation of unity,—the unity 
of nature, the unity of body and mind. He 
makes the distinction, which is commonly 
overlooked, that unity and identity-are not 
the same. To a thoroughgoing unity be- 
tween body and mind difference is essen- 
tial. Starting from this point, in successive 
chapters, organisms and their ends are de- 
scribed, the conscious choice of ends is 
brought into view, and the part which pleas- 
ure and pain play in affecting any choice is 
considered. This brings the author up to 
the consideration of the principles of or- 
ganization and suggests a review of the ends 

proposed in different theories of ethics. 
After treating the development of the self 
and the direction of individual feeling and 
eonduct to moral ends, the associative life 
makes its demands. Moral law is neces- 
sarily progressive: as new social relations 
come into view, new obligations appear. 
At the same time things once deemed es- 
sential fade away and after losing their 
sanctions drop out of sight. With the asser- 
tion of the right of government to restrain 
and punish there arise questions concerning 
freedom. Our space does not permit any 
full exposition of this closely reasoned work. 
The general conclusion is that morality 
stands in vital relation to the development 
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of the individual and the evolution of so- 
ciety. Morality is a habit of action which 
tends to become active in the will ‘‘to raise 
the plane of action and feeling; and, as it 
deepens and strengthens, it clears up the 
paradox at which the prudent stumble, that 
the greater, sacrifice is the easier, that the 
life of most worth to the subject is the life 
most freely flung away.’’ After such a 
statement the religious conclusion is in- 
evitable. The moral ideal raised to its 
highest power is the religious ideal. ‘‘To 
the religious feeling all that in nature or in 
human nature is fine or excellent appeals as 
the gift of the infinite Giver in whom it 
thus sees the source of all beauty, all wisdom, 
all goodness.”’ 


Toe Facts or Farts. By Charles 
Edward Smith, D.D. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. 80 cents— When Dr. 
Francis Abbot of The Index was disputing 
with Dr. Bartol as to the nature of truth, 
the one standing for the plain, actual fact, 
the other for the spiritual verity underlying 
that fact, which, indeed, might seem to be 
wholly contradictory of it, Dr. Bartol cited 
Desdemona’s dying answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who hath done this?”’ ‘Nobody, I 
myself,’ as an illustration of the highest 
truth. ‘‘But,” said Dr. Abbot, “‘the fact 
was otherwise.’’ ‘‘Then,’’ said Dr. Bartol, 
departing as if he walked on air, and flinging 
this Parthian shot after him, “then, sir, 
I have no respect for facts!’ Unlike Dr. 
Bartol, this author has great respect for 
“facts”; but we are not certain that all his 
so-called ‘‘facts’”’ would have satisfied either 
Dr. Abbot, Dr. Bartol, or us. However, 
his aim is commendable, which is to show 
that there are quite enough facts in relig- 
ion, in Christianity, whereon a sane and 
sensible man can shape his religious life. 
Very good, but we are not sure that all 
Dr. Smith’s facts are unquestioned or un- 
questionable. We do not now have in mind 
those persons who would not let pass un- 
questioned such statements as “I’m sure I 
ama soul and have a body.’’ This is going 
pretty far, and, for ourselves, we are will- 
ing to accept Browning’s position that, how- 
ever much others doubted its existence, he 
knew he had a soul. (In this connection 
we recall a clever thinker, who said that 
even Descartes’ famous Cogito ergo swm was 
begging the whole question; for do we even 
know that we think?) But Dr. Smith ad- 
duces more doubtful ‘‘facts” than these. For 
example, it does not commend itself to our 
judgment to suggest that, ‘‘if it can be shown 
that Christian faith alone rests upon facts, 
and all other religions have no facts worthy 
of confidence,” etc. Certainly, this is not 
the attitude of those who have studied the 
comparative history of religions, nor does it 
really bolster up Christianity to deny the 
real truths of “heathen”’ religions. Though 
the Bible may be ‘“‘the best book in the 
world,”’ there is not for any one who reads 
it intelligently quite such a unity as Dr. 
Smith finds there, that makes the thirty- 
nine books of the Old Testament and the 
twenty-seven of the New Testament seem 
like one book. Nor, finally, is it a ‘‘fact”’ 
that ‘‘God himself could do nothing more 
or better than to sacrifice himself to atone 
for the sins of his guilty creatures,’’ or that 
“the resurrection of Jesus is so well attested 
that we can be surer of nothing than of that.’ 
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And yet, with all this, we can heartily agree 
with the conclusion of the whole matter: let 
even faith know her “‘facts,’’ and it may 
even come to pass that such a book as this 
will set people to examining their faith to 
see if it really is something more than what 
has been termed “fragments of Christianity 
imperfectly remembered, combined with 
fragments of science quite imperfectly under- 
stood.” 


Eacu For ALL AND ALL FoR Eacu. By 
John Parsons. New York: Sturgis & Wal- 
ton. $1.75.—This book is worthy of com- 
mendation because it is a frank, intelligent, 
and intelligible account of the relation of the 
individual to society and of the various stages 
of progress from the unregulated impulses 
of the individual to well-developed individual- 
ity, protected and made both efficient and 
permanent in a well-ordered and progres- 
sive society. It is a cheerful book, because 
it carries the reader by successive stages 
along the highway of social progress, point- 
ing out the right course and the right method 
so plainly that the wrong course and the 
wrong method need little description and 
no pessimistic denunciation. Some of the 
stages, in general, are individual, initiative, 
the diffusion of influence, the succession of 
influence with the acknowledgment of past 
obligations and responsibility for the future, 
divergence of types and methods by which 
originality is fostered, convergence of influ- 
ence and system which makes for social unity 
and permanence. Following these are ger- 
mination, the fruitful process of growth in 
ideals and methods with a conscious and 
effective correlation of all social forces. After 
chapters under each of the above headings, 
with the citation of many facts which illus- 
trate each proposition, there are other chap- 
ters devoted to general aspects of social 
progress with its various grades of influence, 
its tendency to permanence and encourage- 
ment of individualism. One who has grasped 
the meaning of this world-wide progress, 
extending through all past ages, has, accord- 
ing to the author, gained the power to read 
life backwards and forwards. He learns 
where the path of safety lies, and learns also 
that at every stage of progress harm is to 
be detected. Just as air, earth, and water 
are the sources of life and health to all men, 
but may also be the carriers of disease and 
death, so may even effective agency of prog- 
ress be perverted and become a means of 
promoting evil schemes and spreading inju- 
rious influences. But for every harm there 
is an antidote ora cure. Evil is destructive 
and tends to disappear, while the great mech- 
anism of society makes predominantly for 
good. ‘This notice may properly close with 
a repetition of the praise with which it 
began. Without taking the attitude of a 
partisan, the author has stated his case with 
wonderful clearness and precision, and may 
be commended to all one-sided people, who 
are dead certain that they are right and most 
other people are wrong. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
By Philip Schaff. Vol. V., Part II. Tur 
MippLE AGES. By David S. Schaff, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.25. 
This history was begun by Philip Schaff, the 
eminent theologian and scholar, who died 
in 1893. His son, the author of this vol- 
ume, took up the work where his father 
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left it, and in 1907 published the first 
part of vol. v. He now brings the record 
down to the Protestant Reformation in 
1517. Like the volume which preceded it, 
this one is a monument of scholarship and 
learning relating to the subject, or rather 
to the many subjects involved. The rec- 
ord is not cast into the form of a continuous 
narrative, "but consists of a series of stuc- 
cinct monographs on various topics, epochs, 
movements, and the eminent persons who 
played their part under the rule of the papacy. 
Some of the men and women of the time 
were saints, some of them, if demons exist 
anywhere, were demons incarnate. The 
historical record is made up without any 
attempt to disparage or to discredit the 
Roman Church, but simply to state the 
facts as they were recorded by well-informed 
persons and attested by the general consent 
of those who were qualified to judge. There 
was wickedness in high places so flagrant 
that even the historians of the Roman Church 
make no denial, but claim that an errant 
pope might still be the mouthpiece of an 
inerrant church. In the treatment of witch- 
craft and its punishment the evidence seems 
to be conclusive that the awful delusion 
which cost the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of men and women in Europe, and of which 
the receding tide lapped the shores of New 
England in 1692, was largely due to the 
fulminations of the popes. “From Pius 
II. to Clement VII.,” there are awful and 
disgusting descriptions of the orgies of men 
and women who were visited by demons in 
disguise, called succubi and incubi, accord- 
ing to the sex which they assumed. The 
most readable and interesting sections are 
those containing sketches of the great men 
and women who played their part on the 
great stage. Huss, Wyclif, Erasmus, Savon- 
arola, and other great men and women made 
their mark upon the life of the world never 
to be erased. The Middle Ages were not all 
dark ages, and the dominant church was not 
wholly debased even in the days when the 
most evil examples were set by those who 
should have been the shepherds and guar- 
dians of the people. 


A MoperN CHRONICLE. By Winston 
Churchill. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.—Beyond question this 
is Mr. Churchill’s most successful work, for 
in the delineation of character, the orderly 
succession of events, the natural unfolding 
of the tale, and, in general, the firmness and 
compactness of the fabric, this book is greatly 
superior to Richard Carvel, Coniston, or Mr. 
Crewe’s Career. ‘The principal character of 
the book is ‘‘a perfect woman, nobly planned, 
to warn, to comfort, and command.’’ She 
is constantly described and exhibited as a per- 
son who has the power to charm all those 
with whom she comes in contact. Women 
admire her, men fall in love with her, and 
the author makes us expect from her high 
ideals nobly realized; but, while inclined to 
admire the heroine and expect great things 
of her, the writer is compelled to say that 
from beginning to end she is a disappoint- 
ment and a failure. There is scarcely an 
event in her career which might not have 
come into the experience of a flirt who was 
light-minded and selfish. In one day three 
men propose to her. She promptly accepts 
the first and least worthy of the three; but 
the reader is forced to believe that, if the 
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first had not proposed, she would have ac- 
cepted the second, and, if the first and second 
had not proposed, she would have taken the 
third. Of the man whom she accepts and 
matries she becomes weary because he does 
not conform to her high ideals of life. She, 
therefore, goes West and gets from him a 
divorce. The rest of the sordid story the 
reader may prefer to take unspoiled by the 
critic’s analysis. Running through the 
book from beginning to end is the story of a 
man who has none of the charm of the hero- 
ine, but has all the sober virtues and practi- 
cable ideals which she lacks. ‘‘The house of 
mirth’”’ in the narrative is not overdone, and, 
whether the writer intended it or not, he has 
preached a good sermon against divorce. 
By all odds the best part of the book as a 
consistent delineation of character and suc- 
cessful reproduction of domestic life is con- 
tained in the earlier chapters in the descrip- 
tion of the home where the heroine received 
her education and formed her life-long and 
most worthy friendships. If the whole book 
had the solidity and probability of this part, 
it would be a masterpiece fitted to take its 
place as the great American novel. 


Gop anD Man. By Ellsworth Shumaker, 
Ph.D. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—Dr. Shumaker makes the 
central problem of theology fascinating. 
While still remaining profound, the thing 
which subtle thinkers have puzzled over 
becomes, in the hands of this author, a 
matter of the daily experience which is pos- 
sible to all men. Theologians speculate 
about God and the relation of man to God: 
they theorize about the nature of God and 
the personality of man, and then seek to 
connect the two by the lines of a logical 
argument. Our author finds God and man 
together, the relationship established, and 
each to be interpreted by the other and in 
the light of this perpetual relationship. 
Whatever God is, he is still sufficiently like 
man to be easily approachable by man: to 
be man’s comrade,—a comrade in a compan- 
ionship which is natural and joyous to men. 
Whatever man is, whatever the depths of 
human personality, man is sufficiently like 
God to find the interpretation of his life in 
the life which God is living in the universe, 
his work in sharing God’s work in the world. 
The author shows himself a thorough phi- 
losopher. He can trace all the subtleties of 
the logicians, and burrow to the deepest 
obscurities of metaphysics; but he is more, 
for, wherever he goes, he leaves a lighted 
trail. He interprets the ways of philosophy 
by what men are experiencing. He renders 
the high service of putting into words the 
things which many people have felt, but been 
unable to express,—truths that are warm, 
human, vital. In philosophy the book is 
like a clear north-west wind across a land- 
scape that has been burdened by a murky 
atmosphere. In religion it is like a clear, 
refreshing stream from which men may 
drink deeply and be refreshed. 


THE Roman CatHoLtic CHURCH AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
By Francis T. Morton, member of the Mas- 
sachusetts bar. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$2.—The United States is pledged to the 
maintenance of civil and religious liberty. 
It may be that some time in a future, near 
or remote, the Roman Catholic Church will 
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attempt to subvert this liberty, and attempt 
also to assert the supremacy of the Church. 
Such an attempt would be for a time trouble- 
some, and even alarming; but as to the issue 
there need be no doubt. What has happened 
in the Catholic countries where the eccle- 
siastical yoke has been thrown off, and where, 
with many and great disadvantages to con- 
tend with, liberty has been achieved, may 
give us courage and confidence for our own 
future. The author of this book sets forth 
the claims to authority made, and consistently 
maintained by the Roman Church, and very 
properly insists that what Rome has done 
elsewhere it would do in America if it had 
the power; but his argument is not strength- 
ened by the array of evidence showing the 
discreditable things against which the Protes- 
tant Reformation was the effective protest. 
Indeed, the-way in which he treats Cardinal 
Gibbons shows that the church we have to 
deal with is quite unlike the church of the 
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A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
ona carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked —— of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. Thetunesgo. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . .. Altogether the com- 
oe! has touched his constituency at all points, and his 

k will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. ...It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

Frem Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society : 

“Tt is retreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
—_ to using the first part of the book in my own 
a . 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
27 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
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Middle Ages. He speaks of him as one 
“who is always interesting”’ and for whom he 
has “‘great respect.”’ If there should be any 
attempt to carry into effect the bold claims 
to supremacy made in Boston during the 
last two years, there would be a struggle 
short, sharp, and decisive. The author’s 
argument against the Roman Church is not 
strengthened by basing it upon Paine’s Age 
of Reason. ; 


PERSONALITY AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 
By John Wright Buckham. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.50.—For the past fifty 
years philosophy, ethics, and theology have 
made great progress, but along separate lines. 
Each, however, has come upon the great 
truth of personality, and here they have a 
common ground of the highest importance. 
The author discusses these three lines of 
human thinking and adds human experience 
of religion in Christianity, and finds the 
solution of some of our greatest problems in 
the contributions made to the comprehension 
of personality. Any one who has followed 
the progress of human thinking along vital 
lines during the past few years wiil realize 
the central place which the conception of per- 
sonality has in the thinking of this new time 
in which we live. The present volume is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
this important subject. The treatment is at 
the same time scholarly and interesting, 
profound and fascinating. It will receive 
the attention of philosophic scholars, it will 
help people in their daily living. After all, 
philosophy being a product of human think- 
ing, it ought to serve the purpose of help- 
ing people to think and to live. Prof. 
Buckham makes philosophy do this. 


JoHn THE Unarraip. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.—There are many gentle 
souls in the world who are kind, faithful, and 
unafraid. They try to do their duty both 
to themselves and to their fellow-men. They 
are not so rare as the author of this excellent 
book seems to suppose. When it was an- 
nounced that within forty-two months a new 
planet would strike and destroy the earth, 
John the Unafraid was the only person in 
a great city who was not disturbed. There 
are many who would receive such tidings in 
the spirit of the apocryphal story concerning 
Emerson. When a Second Adventist went 
to Concord to warn him that the end of the 
world was at hand, he is said to have re- 
plied, ‘‘No matter, we can get along just as 
well without it.’ The author is not only 
a man unafraid, but he is also one who plans 
many reforms which he thinks will bring the 
whole world to his point of view, and he has 
an opinion of his own concerning socialism, 
war, and human equality in general. 


MEN THE WORKERS. By Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
This handsome volume contains a dozen 
speeches and papers by Mr. Lloyd on the 
labor movement, trade-unions, strikes, the 
Debs case, and similar topics, and his 
argument before the Coal Strike Commission 
in 1903. All are the arguments of an advo- 
cate, and they present the side of ‘‘labor” 
with pith and force. The book has historical 
value in exhibiting the labor argument as 
given by an “‘aristocratic”’ friend. But for 
a judicial summing up of the whole case one 
Mr. Lloyd believed in 
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one-sidedness’ ‘and practised “it. It is not, 
however, the last word of candor or of 
truth, even when pronounced warmly and 


magnanimously as Mr. Lloyd so well knows 
how to do it. 


HopaLonc Cassipy. By Clarence KE, 
Mulford. New York: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.50.—The name of this book is a 
sufficient introduction to its contents. All 
who have read the short stories in various 
periodicals setting forth the adventures of 
Hopalong and his comrades will understand 
what they are to expect when they open this 
volume. It is the story of a fierce contest 
between two sets of cattlemen and a third 
party of rustlers who were making gain by 
stirring up discord among honest men and 
stealing their cattle while they fought each 
other. A love-story runs through the book 
and lights up the scenes of carnage which 
are plentiful enough for the most blood- 
thirsty reader. 


QUAKER Ipyis. By Sarah M. H. Gard- 
ner. New York: Henry Holt &.Co— 
This is a charming, dainty volume written 
with the purpose of setting forth Quaker 
life,—that life designed fitly to represent a 
religion of daily experience. Each sketch 
is replete with quaint suggestion of char- 
acter which in any community would be 
Christian leaven. The reader will not be 
surprised that a sixth edition has been called 
for. It contains two new idyls. 


THE WOMAN WHO NEVER DID WRONG. 
By Katherine EF. Conway. Boston: Thomas 
J. Flynn & Co.—This is a small volume of 
stories, the first of which gives its title to the 
volume. The author in these stories sets 
forth one side of the activity of the great 
Roman Catholic organization, its deeds of 
real charity, its cultivation of a deeply relig- 
ious and truly unselfish life. The book shows 
real insight into the spirit of the inner life of 
Roman Catholicism. 


A New Series of Free 
Pamphlets 


The first of which is now ready 


[INTERNATIONAL SERIES NO. 1.] 


UNITARIANISM AND THE MIS- 
SIONARY SPIRIT 
By Lewis G. WILSON. 


In what way and to what extent can 
the Unitarian body sustain the test of 
missionary activity which is imposed 
upon it in common with all other Chris- 
tian denominations? To what extent and 
in what way does it justify its existence, 
or propose to justify its existence, by 
its competency as a missionary body? 
These are the questions which the Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion answers in the first issue of this 
new series. 

FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 
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From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicage. 
In Closed Territory. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. $1.75 


net, 
The Cardinal’s Pawn. By K. L. Montgomery. 75 cts. 
The City of Six. By Chauncey L, Canfield. $1.50. 
Around the World with the Battleships. By Roman J. 
Miller. $1.25. 
Dan Merrithew. By Lawrence Perry. $1.50. 
Hopalong Cassidy. By Clarence E. Mulford. $1.50. 
Prince Izon. By James Paul Kelly. $1.50. 
Hypnotism. By Edward B. Warman, A.M. so cts. net. 
The First Great Canadian. By Charles B. Reed. $2 net. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


Quaker Idyls. By Sarah M. H. Gardner. $1 net. 

The Education of Uncle Paul. By Algernon Blackwood, 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

What Life Meansto Me, By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D. 


35 cts. net. 
The Great Assurance. By George A. Gordon, D.D. 


50 cts. net. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


¢ Mae Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 8. 
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Rural Economy as a Factor 


in the Success of the Church 
By Thomas N. Carver 


Professor of Political Economy, 
Harvard University 

This issue of the Bulletin is especially timely 
in view of the attention which the problem of 
the country church has been attracting of late. 
Professor Carver believes that the way to 
restore the country church to something of its 
old time strength and influence is to build up 
the rural communities in sound morality and 
in scientific knowledge of agriculture. Both 
go together. He emphasizes the value of the 
plain, economic virtues of industry, sobriety, 
thrift, and mutual helpfulness, and then lays 
equal stress upon a scientific knowledge of 
farming. Make the Christian farmers better 
farmers than the non-Christians, and they will 
become the more prosperous and the church 
will flourish. On the other hand, let the non- 
Christian farmers be the more efficient, and the 
rural church will fail. The future of the country 
churches depends upon a better and more 
progressive membership. 


ALREADY ISSUED 


No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Uni- 
tarian Churches. 

No. 2. Working with Boys. 
Elmer S. Forbes. 

No.3. The Individual and the Social 
Order in Religion. By Rev. Frederic 
A. Hinckley. 

No. 4. ARemedy for Industrial Warfare. 
By Charles W. Eliot. 

No. 5. Some Unsettled Questions About 
Child Labor. By Owen R. Lovejoy. 
No. 6. The Social Conscience and the 

Religious Life. By Francis G. Peabody. 
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Richmond. 
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The Dome. 
A Doleful Ballad of a Hermit. 


BY. I. Be Bs 


There was a Hermit mild and good, 
Who owned a modest little cot 
Close to the borders of a wood, 
And happy was his lot. 


So kind he was to bird and beast, 

They loved him as their dearest friend; 
They often shared his frugal feast, 

And he the sick would tend. 


One night upon his cottage door 
There came a most emphatic knock, 
And still another one, before 
His hand could reach the lock. 


He opened, and to his amaze 
There stood a little brownish bird 
With head aslant and jaunty gaze, 
Who said, “At last you’ve heard!” 


“T’ll take a shelter for the night,” 
Said he, excruciating bold, 

“There is no other hut in sight, 
Besides, it’s rather cold.’? 


The gentle Hermit stared aghast, 
So saucy was his little guest, 

But spread an adequate repast, 
And bade him take his rest. 


The bird just winked his beady eye, 

Said he, “My friend, I’ve come to stay; 
I'll build a nest or two near by, 

And never move away.” 


And so it was. Before you’d think 

Some hundreds of his cousins mustered; 
The Hermit could not sleep a wink, 

So loud they screamed and blustered. 


Until at last they drove him out, 
Which grieved his neighbors to the marrow, 
And long ere this you’ve guessed, no doubt, 
This Person was an English Sparrow. 


For the Christian Register. 


A False Alarm. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


Of course the plan was Marcia’s. She 
was a big girl and knew all about Paul 
Revere and his midnight ride. But to 
Paul, little as he was, fell the important 
part of carrying out her plan. 

There were several reasons why he should 
take the part of Paul Revere. His name was 
Paul. His birthday was that very Satur- 
day, the roth of April. He had a new 
messenger boy’s suit and a wonderful new 
toy horse. The horse stood on a platform 
on wheels. It wasso high that, when Paul 
sat on it, his feet touched the walk on either 
side just enough so that he could move the 
horse along at a great rate of speed. It was 
when Marcia first saw Paul in his new suit, 
thus mounted, that the plan popped into 
her head. 

So all in a twinkling to Marcia and Paul 
the broad village street with the row of big, 
comfortable houses on one side and the park 
on the other had become the famous Middle- 
sex country; the brook, rippling through 
the fields back of the houses, was the Charles 
River; and the many relatives of Paul and 
Marcia who lived side by side in the long 
row of big, comfortable houses facing the park, 
were the unsuspecting patriots. 

“You must ride and give the alarm,’’ ex- 
plained Marcia to Paul, ‘‘to everybody on 
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the street from here to the corner,—your 
mother and Aunt Lucy and Aunt Frances 
and Aunt Lily and Aunt Marcia— Oh, 
would you dare alarm Aunt Marcia?”’ 

“Why not?” said Paul. “I’m not afraid 
of Aunt Marcia.” 

“‘She’s so dreadfully nervous,”’ said Marcia, 
“and stiff and tall and old. When she 
kisses me, she just pecks. And her voice 
makes you feel just shivery all over. But 
she’s really one of the patriots, Paul, and 
’*twouldn’t be fair not to warn her.” 

“Course not,’’ said Paul. 

“Well,” said Marcia, “first, you know, you 
must lead your horse up and down the walk 
and watch every single minute for the lan- 
terns on Old North Church. That’s the 
big apple-tree in your yard. I’ll hang ‘one 
if by land and two if by sea.’ And when 
you’re just as sure as sure which way they 
ate coming, you ride like mad ‘and spread 
the alarm to every Middlesex village and 
farm.’”’ 

“What’ll I say?”’ asked Paul. 

“The British are coming—be ready!” 
cried Marcia. 

“ Allright,” said Paul, ‘‘go ahead, Marcia.” 

“Tf I hang one lantern, it’s by land—re- 
member, Paul—and two means by sea.”’ 

“Where’ll you get your lanterns?” 

“They’re ready,” said Marcia. ‘“‘I found 
them in the barn.” 

Marcia ran off toward Old North Church. 
Paul led his horse slowly up and down, his 
eyes fixed anxiously on the belfry. 

“One if by land and two if by sea,’”’ he 
said over and over. 

In a minute, out from the belfry swung a 
big yellow Japanese lantern. Paul mounted 
his horse so as to be ready. A minute more 
—then beside the yellow lantern swung a 
fiery red one. 

“By sea,” said Paul Revere as he dashed 
away. 

Now Marcia had intended that Paul 
should ride wildly up and down the street 
crying, “The British are coming!” But 
Paul had been beautifully brought up—all 
the relatives said that. And to Marcia’s 
surprise, as she watched, she saw him ride 
the whole length of the street quietly, dis- 
mount, tie his horse, and walk up to Aunt 
Marcia’s side door. 

‘“‘Why, he’s going in,”’ cried Marcia, danc- 
ing up and downin great excitement. ‘‘ What 
will Aunt Marcia say?”’ 

Aunt Marcia’s new maid opened the door. 
She had been there scarcely long enough to 
tell which was which among the grown-up 
Davises, to say nothing of the little Davises. 
She didn’t know Paul at all. 

“Ts Miss Marcia Davis at home?”’ 
Paul, politely. 

“‘She is,’’ said Marie. 

“Will you tell her, please, that the Britons 
are coming this very day—she must be 
ready.”’ 

SE wally 

Half way down the walk, Paul remembered 
the rest of his message. He turned back 
to Marie still standing on the steps. 

“They’re coming by sea,’’ he said. 

Ten minutes later Paul’s mother was 
answering Aunt Marcia’s call at the tele- 
phone. 

“The Britons are coming,’ said Aunt 
Marcia. 

‘“What—not to-day?”’ gasped mother. 

“Yes, a boy brought the message over. 
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Marie didn’t ask for the telegram itself. 
I don’t know why. But it doesn’t matter, 
for I was looking for them. Janet said 
almost any day in her last letter.” 

“To-day?”’ said Paul’s mother, again. 
“And we’re all torn up for repairs—and I’ve 
a dressmaker. But never mind, they’re 
always welcome. They’ll lunch with you, I 
suppose, and dine with me, as usual?”’ 

“So Janet’s letter said. They come on the 
CreciNe? 

“The C. & N.? How strange. But the 
car can go over for them and leave them at 
your house. How many of them come?” 

“All of them probably. The message 
said simply that they were coming on the 
C. & N. to-day.” 

Meanwhile Marcia had explained to Paul 
that Paul Revere made as much noise as he 
possibly could, and that on this occasion 
Paul Davis should have the same privilege. 
So up and down the street he rode, screaming 
at the top of his lungs, ‘‘ The British are com- 
ing—to arms, ye patriots!’? And beside 
him raced Marcia, shouting quite as shrilly. 

None of the Davises had time to see or 

hear them, for Aunt Marcia’s telephone had 
been busy, and by this time every one of 
them knew that the Britons were coming. 
! They would spend most of their time with 
Aunt Edith and Aunt Marcia. But little 
visits would be made on all the relatives. 
So Aunt Lily and Aunt Lucy and Aunt 
Frances and Marcia’s mother all wanted to 
be ready. 

Just before lunch-time Paul and Marcia 
hurried into Paul’s house. 

“Marcia will stay to lunch,” cried Paul. 
“You know, mother, it’s my birthday.” 

“To be sure,’’ said mother, “‘I’d almost for- 
gotten it. There isn’t much forlunch. The 
Britons are coming for dinner. The car has 
gone to the C. & N. Station to meet them. 
It will leave them at Aunt Marcia’s for 
lunch.” 

“OQ mother,” cried Paul, “and it’s my 
only birthday for a whole year.”’ 

Marcia was clinging to one of Aunt Edith’s 
hands. 

“How do you know they’re coming, Aunt 
Edith?”’ she asked. ‘‘Who told you?” 

“Aunt Marcia ’~phoned—there’s the car, 
now.” And mother hurried away. 

‘‘What did you tell Aunt Marcia?’”’ gasped 
Marcia. ‘‘ Did you say the Britons were com- 
ing?”’ 

“Ves,” said Paul, “‘that’s what you said, 
Marcia.”’ 

“T said the British,’ wailed Marcia. 
“The Britons are Aunt Marcia’s and your 
mother’s very special-est friends. Oh, dear, 
oh dear, oh dear! If only you’d told any 
of the other aunts or mother. Oh, what shall 
I do?” 

“They didn’t come,”’ said Paul’s mother, 
coming back and dropping wearily into a 
chair, ‘‘after all our preparations. Henry 
says the train didn’t even stop here. And 
there’s no other till three o’clock. I don’t 
understand ’’— 

“Tt’s all my fault,’’ cried Marcia. She 
threw herself into Aunt Edith’s arms and 
sobbed out the whole sad story. 

Before she was through mother was 
laughing softly. 

“But I can’t tell Aunt Marcia,’’ sobbed 
Marcia. ‘‘She’ll never forgive me—you know 
she won’t, Aunt Edith.” 

‘Paul’s mother looked sober. 
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“T’ll tell her,”’ cried Paul. 

Before any one could say anything he was 
off. He ran up the street and turned in at 
Aunt Marcia’s. 

Cap in hand, he faced Aunt Marcia herself. 

“Twas all a mistake about the Britons 
coming,’’ he began. 

“So it seems,’’ said Aunt Marcia. 

“Marcia and I,” Paul went on, ‘‘made up a 
new play about Paul Revere. I was Paul 
Revere, and I had to tell all the Middlesex 
people that the British were coming. You 
were the very first patriot. And I said 
Britons instead of British. That’s all— 
only I’m very sorry.”’ 

Aunt Marcia looked down, down, down, and 
met Paul’s eyes looking up, up, up. Paul 
was such a little boy! 

“Tt was Marcia’s fault,’’ she said sternly, 
“and that stupid Marie’s.”’ 

“Marcia said British all right,” cried Paul. 
“She’s very bright. I said Britons. You 
mustn’t blame Marcia, please. She feels 
dreadfully. And I don’t really think ’twas 
Marie’s fault either. I was very positive 
about it, Aunt Marcia. She had to believe 
me.”’ 

“‘How did the C. & N. get into it?”’ asked 
Aunt Maria. 

“T said by sea,” explaimed Paul. ‘One if 
by land and two if by sea, you know, Aunt 
Marcia. Marcia hung two lanterns, so, 
of course ’twas by sea. I was only spread- 
ing the alarm.”’ 

“Well, you spread it thoroughly,” said 
Aunt Marcia. “But I rather like you, Paul 
Revere. Come in and lunch with me. I’m 
prepared for all the Britons.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Marcia,” said Paul, 
politely, “but I couldn’t. This is my birth- 


day, and Marcia is to lunch with me. She’s 
waiting for me now.’” 
“‘Come in,’”’ said Aunt Marcia. Her voice 


was so sharp that Paul followed wretchedly. 
What would Marcia think? 

Aunt Marcia went to the telephone. 

“Ts that you, Edith?” she said. ‘‘ Well, 
send that Marcia-girl over at once. The 
Britons didn’t come, but Paul Revere is here. 
He'll lunch with me. And we both want 
Marcia.” 


Tabby’s Visit to Town. 


“JT don’t know which one to keep,’”’ said 
Mrs. Hawkins. ‘‘They are all pretty, and, 
since their mother is such a good mouser, 
they should all be fine at that, too. I'll 
leave it to you, children. Pick out the one 
you like best, and we will give the other two, 
with Tabby, to the butter-and-eggs man.” 

Robert and Amy hardly knew which to 
choose. They were all pretty kittens, be- 
yond doubt. One was yellow, like Tabby, its 
mother, with very, very soft fur; another was 
maltese, except for a tiny locket of white 
under its chin; and the third was no color in 
particular, but it had the best eyes of all. 
Strangely enough, this was the one they 
decided upon at last. 

The children would have been glad to 
keep all three, and Tabby as well, but Mrs. 
Hawkins said one cat was enough for a city 
home. Besides, the butter-and-eggs man 
lived in the country, where cats were badly 
needed, and the Friday before, when he had 
come into town, he had made an earnest 
plea for the family. 
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“He promised to take good care of them,” 
said Robert, who had heard him; ‘“‘and he’ll 
let us know every week how they are get- 
ting along.” 

So, when the butter-and-eggs man came the 
following Friday, he brought a big box with 
him, filled with little holes, to give the family 
plenty of air on their seven-mile trip. The 
old cat seemed rather doubtful about getting 
into the box at all; but, when two of her 
children were put in before her, she made a 
great leap and landed beside them. ‘Then 
the butter-and-eggs man clapped on the 
cover, promised again to bring news of the 
family the next Friday, and drove off. 

The ugly little kitten looked very lonesome 
in its basket, now that its brother and sister 
were gone. It was quite big enough to take 
care of itself; but, as Amy said, any kitten 
would have been lonesome in its place. It 
got out of the basket, by and by, and went 
on a little journey through the dining-room, 
into the parlor and back, which seemed to 
improve its spirits, and in the evening it 
cheered up long enough to play with a spool. 
Still, any one could have seen that it missed 
its mother. 

The next morning both children ran into 
the kitchen to see the “‘orphan,’”’ as Robert 
called it. Amy was first, and, when she 
reached the basket, she started back with 
a little cry of surprise. 

“Robert, come here, quick!’’ she cried. 
“Look!” 

Robert looked, and it was his turn to 
start back. 

There was the kitten, just where it had 
gone to sleep the night before; and there 
beside it was Tabby, licking its fur with 
her tongue, purring over it, and extending all 
the attentions that a mother cat should 
toward her children. 

“How did she find her way back?’’ Robert 
asked. ‘‘She couldn’t possibly have seen 
out of that box in the wagon.” 

“T can’t tell you that either,’ his mother 
answered. ‘‘But the instinct of animals is 
very wonderful.” 

It seemed, however, that the strange hap- 
penings were not over even then; for an 
hour later, when the children came again to 
the basket to look at the mother cat, she was 
gone. They waited all that day for her to 
return, and early the next morning they ran 
to the basket, but she was not there. The 
week went by, but still she failed to come 
back. 

“T wonder’’— began Amy, but she stopped 
short, and said, “‘Wait till the butter-and- 
eggs’ man comes.”’ 

He came while the children were home from 
school, and they stormed him with so many 
questions that he threw up his hands in 
perplexity. 

‘Why, yes,” he said, at length. ‘‘The 
cat is there, and so are the kittens. They 
are doing very nicely. She has been there 
all the time.” 

Then it was the children’s turn to give 
him some information, and they did, with 
glee. He could hardly believe at first that 
the old cat had made a visit to town and back 
without his knowing it; but in the end, of 
course, he had to believe. 

‘She just came to see if her kitten was all 
right,”’ said Amy; ‘‘and, when she saw it 
was, she was satisfied and went back.” 

And so, indeed, it seemed; for Tabby 
stayed in the country after that, and never 


| their conquests farther west. 
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visited town again Paul] Suter, in the Sun- 
day School Times. 


Halley’s Comet. 


Of all the famous comets Halley’s is the 
most interesting; for, by the aid of the 
Chinese astronomical records, its history 
can be traced back for nearly two thousand 
years. A Roman writer mentions its appear- 
ance in B.C. 12; and it was the comet which 
Josephus tells us appeared during the rebell- 
ion of the Jews in a.D. 66, and hung like a 
flaming sword over Jerusalem, heralding 
its destruction. It appeared several times 
during the supremacy of the Roman Em- 
pite,—‘‘a very large and fearful comet,” 
frightening people nearly out of their wits. 
Years later it terrified the son of Charle- 
magne so that he spent whole nights in 
prayer and poured out his money in chari- 
ties. Its great tail blazed across the sky 
when William the Norman landed in Eng- 
land in 1066, and conquered the Saxon 
Harold. It was. embroidered afterwards 
by Queen Matilda on the famous Bayeaux 
tapestry; and one of the jewels in the British 
crown was said to have fallen from its tail! 
It created a great sensation when it came in 
1456, three years after the fall of Constanti- 
nople, when the Turks were trying to push 
Prayers were 
issued by the Church for protection against 
its malice, and the pope is even said to have 
excommunicated it! The next three ap- 
pearances, however, were more famous than 
all that had gone before; for they were the 
means of astronomers discovering the real 
truth in regard to these wanderers of the 
heavens.—Zion’s Herald. 


Singing Kettles. 


It is said that the Japanese, so ingenious in 
making curious and fascinating devices of 
every kind, manufacture singing teakettles. 
An iron kettle, otherwise quite ordinary, has 
the almost lifelike characteristic of burst- 
ing into song when the water boils. 

The sounds, they say, are produced by 
steam bubbles escaping from sheets of iron 
fastened across the kettle near the bottom. 
Skill is required, not only in making them, 
but in regulating the fire under them. These 
curious kettles have been in use many years. 


Turn failure into victory— 
Don’t let your courage fade; 
And, if you get a lemon, 
Why, just make the lemon-aid. 
—The Congregationalist. 


Little four-year-old Ray, being asked why 
he did not put his knife in his pocket, re- 
plied, ‘‘My pocket hasn’t got any floor in it,” 


When Donald came in from school, his face 
showed unmistakable signs of tears, and 
at the first symptoms of maternal affection 
they started to flow again. 

‘‘Now, Donald boy, tell mother all about 
it. What’s the matter?” 

“Ze teacher she scolded me.” 

“Well, we'll try and forget that, won’t 
we? Never mind.” 

‘‘But, muzzer, zat’s jes’ what she scolded 
me ’bout. She said I neyer did mind!’— 
Youth's Companion, 
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To-morrow. 


“To-morrow” and “To-morrow,” so you say; 
To-morrow, and your lips are mine to kiss. 
Who knows but when that red sun goes his way 
He may not light another day than this? 


What if to-morrow in Death’s borderland, 
Two wistful, pulseless ghosts, we meet and say, 
With groping hands that touch no other hand, 
“God pity us—we wasted yesterday!” 
—Theodosia Garrison, 


The Theodore Parker Centennial. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The one hundredth anniversary of 
Theodore Parker’s birth, and the fiftieth of 
his death, both of which fall within the pres- 
ent year, are to be extensively observed 
throughout this country and Europe. 

In response to a circular appeal issued by 
the National Federation of Religious Liberals 
and signed by an international committee 
of fourteen prominent representatives of 
religious free thought in various countries 
of the world, a series of meetings commemo- 
rating this great apostle of religious and so- 
cial reform will be held this spring and sum- 
mer. 

The National Federation itself has ar- 
ranged for these meetings to be held at the 
First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, 
of which Dr. Furness and Rev. Joseph May 
were formerly and Rev. C. E. St. John is 
the present pastor, on May 1roand 11. The 
invitation, a handsome circular of eight pages, 
contains also the programme of exercises, and 
is illustrated with extracts from Parker’s 
writings. The first meeting, May 10, at 
eight p.m. will be presided over by Joseph 
May. A devotional service conducted by 
Dr. J. Clarence Lee of the Universalist 
Church will be followed by addresses on 
Parker’s life and character by Frank B. 
Sanborn of Concord and Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte of Boston, both of whom, as well as 
Mr. May, had a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Parker. 

Henry W. Wilbur of the Society of Friends 
will speak of Parker’s relations with that 
body. 

At a second meeting on the afternoon of 
May 11, presided over by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer of the Ethical Society, the presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School, Rev. 
F. C. Southworth, will treat of ‘‘ Theodore 
Parker as a Scholar’; Rev. R. W. Boynton 
of Buffalo, of ‘Parker as a Thinker, and of 
his Contributions to the Religious Prob- 
lems of To-day’’; William C. Gannett of 
Rochester, of ‘‘Parker and the Function of 
the Preacher’; and Rev. Oscar B. Hawes 
of Germantown, of ‘‘Parker and Personal 
Religion.” 


The closing session will be held on Wednes- | 


day evening. Rev. C. E. St. John will 
preside and Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley will 
conduct the services. Rev. Frank O. Hall 
of New York will speak of ‘‘ Theodore Parker 
and the Anti-slavery Movement, Then and 
Now’; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, on 
“Theodore Parker and the Work of Social 


Reform’; and Rabbi Henry Berkowitz, 
on ‘Theodore Parker as an Abiding 
Influence.” 


A similar meeting, with Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Rev. S. M. Crothers, and F. O. Hall 
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as speakers, will be held in New York, on 
May 8, in ‘the Church of the Messiah, John 
Haynes Holmes, pastor. 

Rabbi Stephen §. Wise is also to speak at 
the New York celebration (May 8). 

The Free Religious Association will de- 
vote its session at Boston during Anniver- 
sary Week to the same topic. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Col. T. W. Higginson, Frank 
Sanborn, C. W. Wendte, H. G. Spaulding, 
and others who recall Parker in the flesh, 
uniting in reminiscence and commemora- 
tion. 

Rev. W. C. Gannett is to read a paper on 
Parker to the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
in Boston during the same week. 

The alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School will also observe the natal year of 
this illustrious graduate of their institution. 
Meadville Theological School holds its 
exercises on May ro, to be followed by a 
course of six lectures on Parker by Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton. 

The Unitarian church at Watertown will 
observe, on May 22, the connection of Parker 
with their town and church as school teacher 
and pastor. On June 19, the anniversary of 
Parker’s settlement over the parish at West 
Roxbury, an outdoor meeting will be held 
on the green by the side of the old First 
Parish Church, with addresses by E. D. 
Mead, C. W. Wendte, and P. R. Frothing- 
ham. The society now occupying the new 
church will also observe the memory of the 
great teacher once connected with their 
pulpit. 

The Lexington Historical Society is to 
observe the Parker Centenary next autumn. 
In May the First Parish in Lexington is to 
hold an appropriate service. 

In June next a public meeting will be 
held at Chicago, probably at the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre, under the auspices of the 
Congress of Religion and Free Religious 
Association of America, to pay tribute to 
Parker. A number of other associations 
and churches are to bear similar testimony 
to Parker’s life and services. 

In London, England, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, at Oxford 
Manchester College, in Switzerland and 
Hungary, at the World’s Congress of Free 
Christianity, Berlin, by the Brahmo-Somajes 
or Hindoo Theists in India, his writings and 
services to religious freedom and social 
progress will be recalled and cherished. A 
company of American and British pilgrims 
will lay a wreath upon his grave in Florence, 
Italy, next summer. World-wide will be 
the outpouring of acknowledgment and 
praise for this eminent man and preacher of 
divine truth. 

But the best tribute to his enduring influ- 
encein the community is the new and complete 
centenary edition of his works in fourteen 
volumes, which has been published by the 
American Unitarian Association, an edition 
made possible by a generous gift from the 
late John C. Haynes of Boston. ‘Ten vol- 
umes have already been issued, three more 
are in press, and the last will be published 
with a bibliography and index during the 
year. Seldom has the centennial of an 
American clergyman been celebrated with 
more spontaneity and universality of interest 
than that of Theodore Parker. 

Fifty years have passed since his death, 
but his name and influence seem to grow 
brighter as the years pass, and will remain 
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an incentive and an encouragement to those 
who would live in the spirit and labor for 
mankind. 


New York Letter. 


If Jack London and his numerous imi- 
tators had not used up the “‘calls’”’ of every- 
thing under the sun, I would say now that 
the call of a certain magnolia-tree, plainly 
to be seen from my window, is my undoing. 
How can one write a mere letter when such 
things are? Still there is much to say, and 
it were best said before other blossoms fol- 
lowed the magnolia’s example. 

It was only the other day that our 
churches, several of them, were holding 
their Lenten and Easter services. The 
beautiful service held every year in the First 
Church, Brooklyn,—Mr. Forbes’s,—was this 
season conducted by Mr. Dutton of the 
Second Church. Mr. Forbes’s serious illness 
prevented his attendance. Fine music pre- 
ceded the short sermon every Wednesday 


afternoon, and members of both societies” 


joined. The First Church people have the 
sympathy of all in their anxiety about their 
minister. A trip to Lakewood, soon after 
Easter, failed to bring about a more rapid 
recovery, and Mr. Forbes is now in his Brook- 
lyn home again. 

At Mr. Slicer’s church it has been the 
custom for years to hold a Good Friday ser- 
vice, with appropriate music, and a sermon by 
Mr. Slicer, emphasizing and making real- 
istic the sacrifice of Calvary. The services 
at All Souls’ were most impressive this year. 
Several children were baptized and new mem- 
bers welcomed. ‘To the fine choir were added 
a violin and harp, and the music was very 
beautiful. The pulpit was massed with 
flowers, and later in the day the larger plants 
were distributed among the sick of the con- 
gregation and several hospitals, while the 
wealth of flowers was given to hundreds of 
little children, invited guests. 

On April ro at All Souls’ the funeral 
service for Charles ,Sprague Smith was 
held, Mr. Slicer officiating. 


Mr. Smith fitted him for the sad duty, and 
most simple and beautiful was the service. 
There was no need of eulogy, nor did Mr. 
Slicer attempt any. From all grades of 
society came men, women, and children to 
pay respect to the man who has made the 
People’s Institute what it is. I am glad 
to remember Mr. Smith as I last saw him 
facing a Cooper Union audience. The ap- 
plause was tremendous, the enthusiasm 
great; but quite indifferently, apparently, 
Mr: Smith waited “for the chance to 
speak. Suddenly some little children in 
the audience caught his eye. They were 
beside themselves with excitement and were 
tossing kisses to him in an abandon of affee- 
tion. That sight touched his heart, and the 
grave, earnest face broke into the most 
beautiful smile I ever saw. He was “a 
friend to man” and also to little children, 
and that marked his wide range of brother- 
hood. They say some one always stands 
ready to fill the gap caused by a departure, 
but it is difficult to imagine any one filling 
the place left vacant by Charles Sprague 
Smith’s sudden death. 

At the church of the Messiah—Mr. 
Holmes’s—there was a big Unitarian rally 
April 10 to consider the subject of Social 


Mr. Slicer’s 
friendship for and his co-operation with 
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much enthusiasm was shown by the au- 
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Justice. There were many speakers, among 
whom were several Unitarian ministers, and 
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dience. 

At a joint meeting of the Men’s Clubs of 
the various Brooklyn Societies, held re- 
cently in the new parish house of Unity 
Church, Mr. Holmes made a brilliant address 
along the lines of social justice and injustice. 

The Lenox Avenue Church reaches far 
and deep, socially as well as religiously. Mr. 
Wright is not so fervent, perhaps, as Mr. 
Holmes in a socialistic way, but he can al- 
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‘church attendance. 


‘she employs to obtain her ends. 


Alliance is one of the most interesting to be 


.can understand, and then strolling out, caus- 


‘on Heredity.” 


ways be depended upon to lend a hand to 
any cause for the betterment of man and 
the city’s good; and in his own church the 
brotherhood ideal is sturdily upheld. The 


MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT BOTH OFFICES 


‘young people of the society find a congenial 
meeting-place in the home church. The 
dancing classes, dramatic classes, etc., give 
ample opportunity for all to find eppitiees, 
and to be of assistance to others. On Febru- 
ary 18 a novel entertainment was given under 
the guidance of Mr. J. W. Sargeant. It 
was called an Evening of Mystery; and sleight- 
of-hand, an Oriental Interlude, and a Kon- 
juring Komedian made the Performance 
notable. 

At the Second Church, Brooklyn,— 
Mr. Dutton’s,—Mr. Clark of Staten Island 
exchanged recently. Mr. Dutton’s sermon 
topics for April are: “Religion and the 
Child,” ‘‘The Gospel of Appreciation,” 
“Mystery in Religion,’ ‘““Goodness as the 
Morning Cloud.”’ 

The New Jersey Associate Alliance meets in 
Ridgewood, April-15. A full account of this 
meeting will be given later. 

At the Elizabeth, N.J., church during 
April and May Mr. Arthur H. Grant will 
give a course of lectures on ‘‘The Historic 
Development of Christianity.” This course 
covers a period from 2000 B.C. to 1910. 

The little Elizabeth society, having been 
rather spoiled by getting almost everything 
it has asked for, now frankly announces a 
few more ‘“‘wants,’’—more children in the 
Sunday-school, more young people in the 
church, more people to be constant in 
These wants are so 
universal in our societies that, if Elizabeth is 
successful, we shall all follow the methods 
Not long 
ago Elizabeth wanted a new organ. A new 
organ now stands in its corner, and a good 
quartette insures excellent music. The 


Unitarians. 
hospitable thing in a well-equipped house. 

The Church of the Redeemer, 
Island,—Mr. 
very prosperous winter. The Curtis Club— 
the men’s club—has held monthly meetings, | 
and timely topics have been discussed by | 
prominent speakers. 

Mr. Clark has preached, and will preach 
during April, on the following subjects: 
“From the Straight Way to the Broad,” 
“The Social and Personal Elements in 
Religion.’”’ Miss Padgham of Rutherford 
will preach one Sunday. during April for 
Mr. Clark. 

The Flushing Alliance i is thriving, and Mr. 
Ecob still preaches his fine sermons to an 
appreciative congregation. The people of 
Flushing are seriously considering buying 
land for a church. A Sunday-school has re- 
cently been started and is doing well. 

The young society at Washington Heights 
is very encouraging. An Alliance of nine 
women has been formed and holds meetings 
every two weeks. Miss Slade appointed 
at a recent meeting Religious News and 
Philanthropic News Committees, the chair- 
men of which give most interesting reports. 
A regularly appointed delegate was at the 
League’s last board meeting and gave a 
most enthusiastic account of the work being 
done. 

The League’s programme for next year is 
about completed and will be given later. 
It again deals with every-day problems and 
will include, among them, the ever-inter- 
esting Woman Question. 

The League’s last meeting will be held 
this May at Yonkers. So many years the 
members looked forward to that spring 
meeting in Yonkers that it is with a feeling 
of going home we contemplate the pleasure 
again. In 1911 we go to Montclair. 

The Flatbush Society recently sent its 
own news item to the Register; but since then, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Alliance, 
an excellent monologue entertainment has 
been given and various cake sales. This 
little Fourth Church, like Mr. Wright’s, is 
extremely social, and stands for much active 
good in the pretty suburb of Brooklyn. 

The series of Sunday evening lectures at 
Mr. Brundage’s church, ‘“‘The Kingdom of 
God: How can we Help it Forward,” was very 
successful. Mr. Holmes, Rabbi Lyons, Rev. 
Thomas C. Hall of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Mr. Alfred J. Boulton and Mr. 
Bolton Hall were the speakers. 

While the society in South Brooklyn as 
a society has disbanded, Mrs.. Baker still 


found, and the homelike touch is emphasized 
when one sees the little children quite 
naturally walking in, listening to what they 


ing no disturbance or undue attention. By 
and by they will take up church as a matter 
of course. Mrs. Kelly spoke before the 
Elizabeth Alliance recently, and urged the 
men and women of the church to enter the 
ranks and struggle against the child labor 
traffic which is, or was, so outrageous in 
that State. A recent law passed, gives 
hope that this evil will in future be lessened 
there. The glass industry has consumed 
children as if, as Dr. Aked says, they were 
bread. 

Mr. Wiers of Montclair gave a fine address 
before the New York League of Unitarian 
women at the April meeting, on “‘New Light 
The meeting was held in 
Dr. Brundage’s church, and again, as often 
before, the new parish house aroused a 


Staten | 
Clark, minister,—has had a'| 


yearning in the hearts of parish houseless | holds the Alliance and Sunday-school to- 
It is so easy to do the gracious, | gether. 


In the parlor of her home she con- 
tinues the good work, and teaches Unita- 
rianism to the women and children. 


Hes, © 


The Unitarian Club of Boston, 


The final meeting for the season 1909-10 
of the Unitarian Club of Boston was held on 
the evening of April 13. The season’s 
meetings have been ‘notable for the high 
order of the addresses and the value to so- 
ciety of the subjects discussed. The meet- 
ings have been more than interesting and 
profitable: they have taken hold of serious 
problems that confront society, and the 
attitude of the club has shown that there is 
a realization of the responsibility of men of 
the churches for the solution of these prob- 
lems. With this attitude on the part of 
the club members and the nature of the ad- 
dresses made, it is inevitable that the season’s 
meetings shall issue in the achievement of 
definite results, in social service, in the 
churches represented in the membership 
of this inter-church club. 

Fittingly the last meeting of the season 
took a far look into the future. The address 
was optimistic and prophetic. The subject 
was, ‘The Curve of Social Progress.”” The 
speaker was Rev. Edward Cummings of 
the South Congregational Church, Boston. 
It was, however, more as a sociologist than 
as a minister that Mr. Cummings spoke. 
His handling of the subject could not leave 
his hearers oblivious of the mastery of social 
problems which is his through his work as 
professor of sociology in Harvard. The 
presentation of the subject was’made graphic 
with chalk and the blackboard. The curve 
was plotted with the definiteness of math- 
ematics. 

History is largely a study of dead civi- 
lizations and what they died of. Rome had 
its time of strenuous building of an empire, 
of stern and virile virtues; then its period 
of prosperity: then its decadence in morals; 
then its disintegration and its overwhelming 
at the hands of the barbarians. Its cycle 
had run. But the same cycle is shown by 
the civilizations of all past history. Suc- 
ceeding civilizations have moved in wider 
circles, with increased knowledge and larger 
influence; but the circle has been run in 
the same form. A nation that moves in 
that circle is doomed from the beginning. 

Is our own civilization moving in such a 
circle? As we are coming into great material 
prosperity, is there anything than can save 
us from completing the cycle of moral de- 
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terioration, when luxury touches our virt- 
ues, and save us from degeneration? There 
are people who believe that they have a 
remedy for the evils of society: they believe 
that, if society will move in the direction they 
indicate, adopting their re-forms, there will 
be an end of social difficulties. For them 
the course of society should be not a circle, 
but the straight line to a goal. The at- 
tainment of a goal, however, means the 
end of progress. What we need for society 
is a line which is neither a repetition of 
cycles of growth and decay nor a line to a 
goal of stagnation. Is there such a line? 

Mathematics has curves that have great 
significance for human thinking, none more 
interesting than the hyperbola. It is an-in- 
finite curve. A comet, visiting the solar 
system at intervals, is not moving in a hy- 
perbola: its course repeats itself. The 
course is elliptical, but each end is closed, 
hence the periodicity of the visits of the body. 
But a heavenly visitor which swings close 
to the sun and then moves away never to 
repeat the visit is moving in a hyperbola. 
The course is a curve, the rate of curvature 
of which is constantly changing, approach- 
ing more and more a straight-away line, but 
never losing all its curvature. This is an 
infinite curve; it does not repeat itself; 
it does not become a straight line. To 
such a line as this the speaker compared the 
desirable and possible course of our civi- 
lization. 

Imagine a man starting in a line which 
runs south. As he continues, he obeys a 
slight tendency to take a westerly direction. 
The westerly tendency slowly but con- 
tinuously increases. If you observe his 
course, you will see that the first part of it 
shows little curvature toward the west. 
But, as this westerly tendency increases, the 
rate of curvature is greater. In later periods 
of his course the gains toward the west are 
greater than the gains toward the south. 
His course more and more approximates 
a westerly course. It never entirely ceases, 
however its southerly tendency. That is, 
it is always a curve; but it constantly in- 
creases its tendency to take the westerly 
direction. The footsteps of a man moving 
in such a course would be a hyperbola. 
Can our civilization make, as the curve of 
its social progress, the course of a hyperbola? 

Comparing the progress of society to the 
path of this man, the gains in material 
wealth are the southerly tendency. The 
gains in spiritual wealth, in moral qualities, 
in the life of the mind, are the westerly 
tendency. Early human life was largely a 
gain in material well-being. Men devised 
better shelter and improved their food sup- 
ply, but made little progress in truth or in 
religion. But, as time went on, men cared 
more about what went on inside their own 
minds. They expressed artistic and spir- 
itual impulses. That is, the westerly ten- 
dency was increasing. The rate of curvature 
of the course of human life was being mod- 
ified by the increased power of mental 
qualities. The hyperbola was being es- 
tablished. 

Coming to our own civilization, can we 
keep the hyperbolic curve? Can we save 
society from taking another retrogade move- 
ment away from moral progress and prevent 
it completing a circle after which we shall 
have to begin all over again? We can if 
we will, in the midst of the tremendous 


southerly pull of our material gains, increase 
the westerly tension of our spiritual life. 
We must endeavor, not to lead men to cease 
to care about material progress, but to care 
more about moral progress than they do for 
material progress. Without the southerly 
tendency, the gain in the mastery of the world, 
the line would cease to be this infinite curve. 
But this mastery is to be accompanied by 
the ever greater gain in mastery of the moral 
forces of human life and the moral order of 
the universe. 

Human society must move as a whole. 
Those above the average in the force that 
makes for moral gain must lift those below 
the line of average. There are constantly 
at work in society the retrograde tendencies 
that would swing humanity off its course of 
endless progress. The moral forces must 
continue to be dominant. The lower strata 
must be raised by the moral power of the 
upper strata. ‘‘The devotion of the strong 
to the weak makes the weak strong and the 
strong stronger, and gives progress to the 
whole body of human society.” 

We have the ground for rational hope 
that our civilization will be saved from dis- 
integration because in the course of our 
progress new great moral forces have been 
discovered. We have powers of integration, 
of which earlier civilizations knew nothing. 
We can save our civilization from the dis- 
eases of which they died. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The Ministers’ Institute is planning to 
hold. its next session at ‘‘The Rockmere,”’ 
Marblehead, Mass., Sept. 26-29, 1910. 
Marblehead is a quaint, delightful town, 
and has much to interest the visitor. ‘‘The 
Rockmere”’ is situated in full view of the 
harbor. Tennis, yachting, boating, and 
fishing are possible, and the drives along the 
North Shore are too well known to need 
description. The hotel has broad and at- 
tractive verandas. There are rooms with 
private baths, and several public baths 
on every floor. 

The prices of rooms will be graded. A 
few single rooms can be obtained at $2 a day: 
with two in a room several persons can be 
accommodated at $2.50 per day, and all 
others at $3 per day. Those who can afford 
the higher-priced rooms are requested to 
take them, as the lower prices are limited. 

The programme as planned is an excellent 
one and will be given in fulllater. But let 
every minister now note the date and place 
and make his plans to come, so that we may 
make this notable among the meetings of the 
Institute. 


The New England Peace Congress. 


The New England Peace Congress will 
be held at Hartford, May 8, 9, 10, and 11. 
It will be one of a series of interesting con- 
ventions which have been held in the in- 
terest of peace and arbitration within the 
past three years. A national congress was 
held in New York in 1907 and in Chicago in 
1909. Texas and Pennsylvania have each 
held State congresses. The present congress 
is being arranged under the auspices of the 
Connecticut and the American Peace Soci- 
eties. Among the speakers on the programme 
will be Rev. S. M. Crothers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mead, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Rey. 
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O. P. Gifford, and Rev. J. L. Barton of 
Boston and vicinity. Congressmen Bartholdt, 
Tawney, and McCall, and Secretary of War 
Dickinson are expected to speak. Letters 
will be read from President Taft and others. 
The occasion will bring together representa- 
tives of religious, philanthropic, labor, edu- 
cational, and commercial organizations. 
Among the foreign visitors will be Rev. 
Walter Walsh of Dundee, who has twice 
visited the United States in the interest of 
the peace movement, and Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, who is a member of the 
French Senate and who attended the New 
York Peace Congress in 1907. An inter- 
esting feature of the congress will be a his- 
torical pilgrimage to New Britain, the home 
town of Elihu Burritt, the friend of penny 
postage and the advocate of a Congress of 
Nations. At the grave of Burritt choruses 
will be sung by school children, a chaplet 
will be laid upon his monument, and an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. James B rown Scott. 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, April 312. There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Homer, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, 
Long, Reccord, and Wilson, and Mrs. Keyes 
and Mrs. Loud. 

After the reading of the records of the 
last meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the 
assistant secretary, the treasurer presented 
the following statement for the months of 
February and March:— 


RECEIPTs. 
Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1910. ...........--.-05 $41,266.76 
From. donations. « . .\5/5:s.<-<miss spaicaintanens Bee 15,127.27 
come of invested funds............. 6,562.83 
Interest on bank deposits ............. 99.76 
Bequest of Miss Eliza Munroe, Concord, 
Mass., unconditioned. .............. 300.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Cornelia R. Thurston, 
Barrington, R.I., unconditioned ...... 500.00 
Bequest of S. Willard Babcock, Boston, 
Mass., unconditioned. .............. 923.89 
Bequest of Mrs. Lydia G. Choate, Wo- 
burn, Mass., additional, unconditioned, 7,149.54 
Bequest of Miss Mary Caroline Greene, 
Boston, Mass., unconditioned........ 2,000.00 
Bequest of Andrew C. Slater, Newton, 
Mass., unconditioned. ............... 10,000.00 
Bequest of te Mary A. Leighton, 
Brookline, Mass., on account, uncon- 
ditioned . . éivsiizyers <scereniek <a 37,500.00 


First Unitarian Society, Hudson, Mass., 


in trust for that society. ....... 3,000,00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, s 
for permanent fund................ 22,190.00 
ee Roxbury Meeting-house, contribu- 
tion 3.4. apsgesedistia; -oet ae 11.27 
Social and Public Service, received on 
this accotint 2). Gri s.5 Se ee 125.00 
Publicity Department, Unitarian Cal- 
endar Co a ea es. - 393-42 
Investments, received for reinvestment, 950.00 
Investment Church Building Loan F und, 
repaid on Noan6 oo incon axns amined 4,795.00 
Books sold, ete Sete des teat rae ae 1,646.14 


For missionary purposes 
Books and tracts for free distributi 


637. 

Books published for sale .............. 799-66 
Salaries and other missiona tS 3,044.71 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........ 1,030.25 
Fnvestments . 25 3025. 05304 eee 76,232.50 
West Roxbury Mesting Sas, oe permen 11.45 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loan tocharch. |... 22350. teens 
Accrued interest, i 

SIOD; CAG, 6 <9.- inns eens ae ae 
All other pu —— 


=_— 
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Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That $150 be appropriated from the accumulated 
income of the Bigelow Fund for the benefit of Unity Church, 
Natick, Mass., the same to be credited to said church as 
rent of land for one year, beginning May 1, 1909, accord- 
ing to the terms of the lease from the Association to said 
church, 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to pay for the dis- 
charge of the debt on the parsonage at Richmond, any 
contributions which may be received for that purpose 
before the close of the fiscal year. 

Voted, To appropriate from the gift of the First Church 
in Philadelphia at the request of the society $50 for the 
Priestley Memorial at Northumberland, Pa. 

Voted, To appoint Mr. Walter S. Fox and Mr. William 
P. Fowler a committee to audit the treasurer’s accounts. 


Upon report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, To appoint as beneficiaries of the Perkins Fellow- 
ship Fund, for the year r9r0-11, Mr. E. Ethelred Brown, 
Mr. Sigurjon Johnson, and Mr. J. Anton deHaas. 

Voted, To confirm and approve the election of Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, and Mr. A. G. 
Freeman to be trustees of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry for the ensuing five years. 


Upon report of the Committee on New 
Americans, it was 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Risto Lappala to conduct 
missionary work among the Finnish people in the North- 
west. 


Upon report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, it was 


Voted, To appoint the following delegates to represent 
the American Unitarian Association at the International 
Council to be held in Berlin during the summer of 1910: 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., Rev. Charles E. St. 
John, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. Minot Simons, President David 
Starr Jordan, Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mrs. Clara T. 
Guild, and Miss Alice G. Cobb. 

Voted, To appoint as delegates to the annual meeting 
of the British and Foreign Association, Rev. Bradley 
Gilman and Rev. Walter R. Hunt. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the treasurer, Mr. 
Lincoln, that the following loans had been 
made since the last meeting of the Board: 
to the Independent Congregation, Dunkirk, 
N.Y., $1,500; to the First Unitarian Church, 
Duluth, Minn., $3,500; to the Unitarian 
Society, Dalbo, Minn., $1,000; to All Souls’ 
Union Church, Potter Place, Andover, N.H., 
$2,000. 

The report of the special committee to 
confer with a similar committee from the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society reported 
progress, and asked for further time. 

Upon the report of the Special Committee 
on Ways and Means it was 


Voted, To appoint Mr. F. Stanley Howe to be assistant 
secretary from May 1, 1910. 

Voted, To notify the Nominating Committee of this 
action. 


The president reported progress on the 
subject of the endowment of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society. 

Notice was given of a contemplated amend- 
ment to the by-laws creating the Depart- 
ment of the Canadian North-west. 

The president reported concerning his 
recent journey, visiting churches in the 
South; and the secretary gave an account 
of his trip to the Pacific Coast and the 
North-western Provinces. 

Adjourned. Lewis G. WILson. 
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Unitarian Sunday-School 


Jottings. 


This is the last opportunity for me to 
remind the churches and Sunday Schools 
of the annual contribution. So far the 
record is about the same as in the last few 
years, but there is a gain shown by the 
fact that some donations have come from 
unexpected sources. If our friends will 
continue the next two weeks as they have 
done in the past two weeks, we shall prob- 
ably be ahead of last year in number of schools 
and amount of receipts. Is there any bet- 
ter investment for promoting the welfare 
of our liberal cause? 

* * * 

Six of the manuals of the Beacon Series 
have passed into the second edition, and it 
will be necessary to do the same for a seventh 
book very soon. This speaks very well 
for the popularity of these manuals, and as 
far as I have heard they have been liked. 
Let me repeat what I said some time ago, 
that there are a large number of previous 
publications on eur catalogue which could 
be well used by teachers in preparing these 
particular lessons of the Beacon Series. 
About two hundred and twenty-five Sunday | 
Schools are using the manuals of the Beacon 
Series: the remainder frame their own courses, 
using the various text-books issued in the 
past. 

* * * 

Owing to unavoidable causes the leaflet 
lessons for May in Mr. Sunderland’s course, 
“The Bible and the Bible Country,’’ will be 
delayed. I trust that no great inconven- 
ience will be created. This hope is all the 
firmer in my mind because I am aware that 
many Sunday Schools did not begin till 
after the leaflets had been issued some 
time. ‘A Book of Song and Service,’”’ now 
so generally used in our Sunday Schools 
and in a large number of Universalist Schools, 
is in press for the forty-first thousand. Those 
who are seeking a new manual for advanced 
study should not forget Mr. Van Ness’ 
“The Search for God,’’ just out,—a book 
which is calculated to create thought and 
discussion. 

* * * 

The opening of spring leads Sunday- 
School workers to think of a Flower Service 
or Children’s Sunday. The Sunday-School 
Society has reprinted the popular issues of 
1893 and 1894 for that day. Samples will 
be sent, without charge, on request. It is 
interesting to know that in printing a new 
edition of ‘‘Our Faith,” the smaller slip, we 
have reached 75,000 copies. What is known 
as the ‘‘Red and Black” edition has been 
issued to the number of 43,000 copies, 
making the sum total of 118,000. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


A monthly meeting of the directors of 
the Sunday-School Society was held at 25 
Beacon Street, Monday, April 4, 2.30 
o’clock. Present: Messrs. Horton, Lord, 
Humphreys, Lawrance, James, Miss Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Smith, Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the March meeting were 
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read and approved. The treasurer’s re- 
port was also presented and placed on file. 
President Horton reported that, as usual, 
about half of the Schools have so far sent 
in their annual contributions. 

Mr. Lawrance offered an additional re- 
port from the special committee: favorable 
action was taken on this matter. 

The President then made various reports 
on several business matters. He also asked 
for suggestions regarding the programme for 
the annual meeting which will fall on Anni- 
versary Week, Friday, May 27. 

After informal consideration of other 
matters, adjournment was made to May 9. 

Louisa P. PARKER, 
Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Boston Federation Meeting. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


On Sunday, April 24, the annual meeting 
of the Boston Federation will be held in the 
Church of Our Father, Marion Street, 


Deaths. 


BALDWIN.—At Nashua, N.H., April 11, 1910, Mary 
Avery, daughter of the late John A. and Sarah C. Baldwin. 

PRATT.—At Calgary, Alberta, Canada, April 7, 1910, 
George Cary Pratt, aged five years, son of Rev. Frank 
Wright Pratt and Margaret Pratt. 


MR. CHARLES H. CUMMINGS. 


The death of Mr. Charles H. Cummings, which occurred 
at his home in Brookline, Mass., on March 30, brought to 
a close a long and active life. Of a quiet and reserved dis- 
position, he cared little for public honors, but in his own 
home he took his greatest pleasure with his family. He 
was not only a lifelong Unitarian, but was always a reg- 
ular attendant at the Sunday services, for he was a firm 
believer in religious worship. In his business relations he 
applied the highest principles of integrity, and invariably 
stood for honesty and fair dealing in all his transactions. 
His gentle, loving, and considerate nature will always be 
a beautiful memory to his friends, and his simple but 
honorable life is a noble example to all who knew him, 

=. 5. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 


Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. * 2 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


NK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
TGEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘Undertaker, 
Boston.” 


hee: LET —Seven miles from station, two from post~ 
office, in FULL VIEW OF MTS, CHOCORUA AND WASH- 
INGTON, a farm place, with three trout brooks, house, barn, 
ice house, and tent. Garden planted; purest spring water 
running in kitchen, and modern bathroom; six bedrooms, 
parlor and dining-room with open fireplaces; all well 
furnished; piazza thirty feet long with view, furnished 
with hammocks, etc. Rent $275, ice included; horse, 
carriage, and cow can be hired reasonably. Address No. 
12 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Are 20 YEARS TO YOUR LIFE, settling ina 
mild, healthful climate, in the best suburb of 

Richmond, Va. Purest water, best schools. Northern 

settlers. Write E, S, Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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East Boston, Mass. The afternoon session, 
commencing at four o’clock, will be devoted 
to reports from the unions on their work for 
the year, the election of officers, and general 
business discussion of work for the past year 
and plans for the following year. Rev. 
A. D. K. Shurtleff will extend a word of 
welcome to the Federation. 

The evening meeting will commence at 
7.300’clock. The general topic for the meet- 
ing will be ‘‘What we wish to do as Uni- 
tarians,’’ and three speakers will present 
their different views of the question,—Rev. 
George Hale Reed of Belmont, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of Brighton, and Mr. Percy A: 
Atherton, the last-named presenting the 
layman’s point of view. 

Miss Ethel Simpson will render a violin 
selection, and the chorus choir of the 
church, under the direction of Mrs. Louise 
Wood Forest, will contribute to the music 
of the evening. 

This is the most important meeting of the 
year, and we sincerely trust every one will 
make a special effort to attend. We extend 
a cordial welcome to all, whether members 
of the Federation or not. To reach the 
church, take Lexington Street cars in the 
East Boston tunnel to Marion Street, which 
is on the left going up the hill. 

HarRRIET E. UNDERHILL, 
Secretary. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The next regular meeting of the South 
Worcester Federation will be held with the 
Parkman Guild of Westboro, on Sunday, 
April 24, when it is hoped there will be a 
large attendance. 


North Worcester Federation. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the North 
Worcester Federation will be held in the 
Unitarian Church, Leominster, Mass., on 
Sunday, April 24. The afternoon session 
will commence at four o’clock with a praise 
service, followed by an address of welcome, 
and a response to this by the president of 
the federation. A business meeting, with 
election of officers, reports, etc., will be then 
in order. Three addresses will be given, the 
speakers to be Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of 
Leominster, Rev. Robert F.- Leavens of 
Fitchburg, and Rev. Fannie E. Austin of 
the Universalist Church, Leominster. [inch 
will be provided by the Leominster Union. 

A devotional service will open the even- 
ing session, after which Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward of Marlboro, Mass., will preach 
the usual sermon. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, April 27, will be conducted by Rev. 
W. H. Ramsay of Wellesley. 


Meeting of the Women’s Ministerial Con- 
ference will be. held Monday, May 2, at 
2 P.M. in Room 108, Congregational House, 
14 Beacon Stréet, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
eo expected to be present. 


. Gudmundur . Arnason., of Winnipeg, | 
eer satisfied the Committee on: Fellowship. 
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of the Western States, is hereby commended 
to our {ministers and churches. Fellowship 
granted April 14, 1910. Ernest C. Smith, 
W. Hanson Pulsford, Florence Buck. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, April 25, at 
10.30 A.M. Rey. Charles EF. Park willread a 
paper on “ The Purpose of a Church Service.” 
Lunch will be served at 12.30 P.M. At 
the afternoon session Mr. Eugene Talbot- 
Tournier will speak on ‘‘’ The Psychology of 
Teaching.”’ All Unitarian ministers are 
invited. 

On April 26 the Connecticut Unitarian 
Sunday School Union will hold its annual 
meeting in the Liberal Christian Congre- 
gational Church, Holyoke, Mass. After- 
noon session will open at 4 P.m., and will 
include an address by Rev. S. R. Maxwell 
of Greenfield, on ‘‘ Children’s Church,” and 
department meetings upon ‘‘ The Graduating 
Class,” ‘“The Teaching of History,” ‘‘Story- 
telling.” After supper Rev. W. F. Skerrye 
of Templeton will speak upon ‘Moral 
Education of Children.” A large attendance 
of delegates is hoped for, that the discussions 
may be fair and helpful. 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will meet in the First Unitarian Church of 
Lowell, Mass., of which Rev. Charles T. 
Billings is minister, on Thursday, April 28. 
In the morning the conference will discuss 
co-operation among church organizations, 
and Mrs. Emily A. Fifield will speak on 
‘Co-operation of the Branch and the Na- 
tional Alliance,’’ to be followed by election 
of officers. At the afternoon session Dr. 
James De Normandie will give ‘‘Reminis- 
cences of- Dr. Hale.’ Luncheon will be 
served for twenty-five cents, but those who 
desire it must notify Mrs. Charles T. Bill- 
ings, 73 Mansur Street, Lowell, to that effect, 
before April 26. Coffee and: tea will be 
provided for delegates who bring lunches. 


Churches. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church: Rev, 
Harry Lutz, formerly of Belfast, Me., and 
Billerica, Mass., was installed as minister, 
Sunday evening, April 17. The audience 
filled nearly every seat in the church and 
included delegates from most of the Uni- 
tarian churches in and around Boston, as 
well as members of other churches in Newton. 
The order of exercises included the invocation 
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he said that what a man is in practical life 
depends upon his believing in what is right. 
While not formally adopted by Unitarian 
churches in general, there is an expression 
of faith which has become widely known: 
“We believe in. the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, the leadership of 
Jesus, salvation by character, the progress 
of mankind onward and upward forever.” 
Mr. Jaynes presented eloquently the effect 
upon practical life which naturally follows 
from a sincere and earnest faith in each of 
these vital points. Mr. Cummings, in his 
charge to the minister, quoted Dr. Hale's” 
advice when he asked him, ‘“‘What shall I 
preach about?” ‘Preach about fifteen min- 
utes.’ Saying that it was no use to charge 
the minister unless he also charged the 
people, he went on to intermingle in his 
happiest.-vein injunctions and suggestions 
to minister and congregation as to the things 
which go to make a successful church. A 
free use of ‘‘ the oil of joy’’ was advised as the 
best thing in the world for lubrication, for 
healing, and for light. Dr, Crothers brought. 
the greetings of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference, and extended the congratulations 
of the neighboring churches to Mr. Lutz 
on his advancement to a position of larger 
responsibility. Rev. Dr. Butters, on behalf 
of the evangelical churches of Newton, 
welcomed Mr. Lutz as a brother with all 
the warmth and heartiness that he could 
have shown had he been greeting a fellow- 


Methodist. ,, Lhe coming of a good minister 
into a town,’ he said, “‘is an occasion for 
congratulation. I thank God for the mes- 


sage that I have to give to my people, and 
I thank God for the message that my brother 
gives from his heart, though his thought may 
not be my thought.’’ Dr. Butters closed 
his cordial remarks with a hearty handshake 
and a heartfelt ‘‘God bless you, Brother 
Iutz!’’. The exercises closed with the 
benediction by Mr. Lutz, and the congrega- 
tion remained after the services for a general 
greeting of Mr. and Mrs. Lutz. Mr. Lutz 
preached Sunday morning to a large con- 
gregation. Mr. and Mrs. Itz were guests 
at the annual meeting of the Channing 
branch of the Women’s Alliance on the pre- 
ceding Thursday. They removed during 
the week from Billerica to Newton and will 
reside at 91 Park Street, near the church. 
Mr. Lutz is the seventh minister of Channing 
Church, which is nearing its sixtieth year of 
existence. 


by Rev. Edward Hale; Scripture reading by |! 


Rev. G. G. Mills; responsive reading by 
Rev. A. H. Robinson; sermon, Rev. Julian 
C. Jaynes; prayer of installation by Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, D.D., charge to minister by 
Rev. Edward Cummings; right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D.; 
and address of welcome by Rev. George 
S$. Butters, D.D., pastor of the Newton 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Jaynes’s 
topic was ‘ The Relation of Creed to 
Practical Life.’’ Every thinking man, he 
said, has a creed, though he may not 
know it. The people making up our 
churches are drawn together by a common 
belief which, though not ordinarily expressed 
in written words, is in reality a creed, in the 
same sense that the government of England 
is based upon: her. unwritten constitution. 
Pointing out. the erroneous assumption of 
the saying, that it does.not matter what a 
man believes so long as -he lives a good life, 


WasuHINGcToN, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: The pastor’s duties 
in this parish are many and growing. Aside 
from his daily duty as Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, Mr. Pierce. finds need for 
much work in many directions incident 
to a-wide-awake and growing congregation. 
The church now has nearly eight hundred 
members, and, if all were to attend each 
service, they would more than fill the ca- 
pacity of the auditorium. In addition to 
the membership great crowds throng to see 
the President, who is a regular attendent 
when in the city, and this makes their seat- 
ing a problem. In fact, many hundreds are 
turned away every Sunday. Mr. Pierce is 
among the most beloved and respected 
ministers in Washington; and an audience 
which filled the church, even before Mr. 
Taft was elected President, delighted to- 
hear him preach the good news of a. free 
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religion. In January and February sermons 
on Sunday evenings were largely attended. 
Many of those came here for the first time 
to hear what Unitarians are proud to 
believe. A series of sermons during this 
year on ‘‘The Religion of the Spirit’? have 
been published in book form by the Unitarian 
Club, and have reached a large sale. The 
annual Unitarian Club dinner was held in 
February and was attended by over one 
hundred men enthusiastically interested in 
Unitarian work. The most notable happen- 
ing of the year took place Sunday, April 3, 
when a service in memory of the birth of 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale was held. The 
President was in Massachusetts on that day, 
but the church was crowded to the doors 
with a magnificent audience, which came with 
delight to honor the memory of one of our 
saints. Mrs. Hale and her daughter were 
present, together with a number of other 
relatives who reside here. Mr. Pierce’s 
sermon was a feeling tribute to a friend and 
teacher. In the course of his sermon he 
suggested that some suitable memorial to 
Mr. Hale should be erected in Washington. 
This was enthusiastically received, was 
immediately taken up, and is taking concrete 
shape, of which there will be more to be said 
later. Rev. Edward Everett Hale was 
offered the position of pastor of this church 
in 1844, but refused it on the ground of in- 
experience. To think of him as ever having 
been inexperienced! A few years before his 
death he said, in the course of a sermon here, 
that at least once a year for over sixty years 
he had preached a sermon in All Souls’ 
Church in Washington. He occupied the 
pulpit frequently during his life here as 
Chaplain of the {[Senate, and always offi- 
ciated in some capacity in each service 
which he attended. The annual meeting of 
the church was held on Sunday evening, 
April 10, and was the most largely attended 
of any similar gathering in the memory 
of the oldest member. Hon. Duncan U. 
Rletcher, William J. Eynon, Mrs. Thomas 
M. Gale, were elected trustees for a term of 
three years. The church treasury is in a 
flourishing condition, and the auxiliary or- 
ganizations are all at work and doing as 
well as present cramped and undesirable 
quarters will permit. 


principles of public debate. A series of 
law lectures, leading up to business practice 
and forensic debate, is planned to be given 
by Mr. Wood next fall. The attendance of 
men at all of the preaching services is a 
marked feature. More than twenty-five 
were. present on a recent Sunday morning. 
Part of this influence is largely due to the 
faithful and helpful support of the choir, 
who generously assist the preacher in all 
his extra services. In addition to his reg- 
ular pastoral duties the minister makes it 
his practice to visit the men in the shop at 
their work and meet them on their own level 
as workingmen. The spirit of the entire 
parish is one of mutual brotherhood, and a 
healthy, helpful atmosphere pervades the 
town and is thrown around the young people. 
The character of the preaching is largely 
evangelical, though strictly Unitarian in 
principle. The worth of all religious effort 
is kept to the front, and those not Unitarians 
freely attend. There has been no rush to 
hear the new minister, the attendance has 
been steady and reliable, and all depart- 
ments of the church life are in a flourishing 
condition. 


Personals. 


With great regret many of our readers 
will have seen in the daily press the an- 
nouncement of the death of Rev. John P. 
Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y. Next week we 
hope to print a memorial notice of him. 


Rey. William S. Morgan, Ph.D., of Albany, 
N.Y., preached in the Unitarian Church 
at Derby, Conn., Sunday, April 10. Dr. 
Morgan came to Derby in 1900, and organ- 
ized the Unitarian Society, which was in- 
corporated in 1901; and he continued as 
minister to that society until January, 1907. 
During his ministry a very substantial and 
attractive church building was erected upon 
a lot located in a fine section of the city. At 
the time Dr. Morgan left Derby, much the 
larger part of the church debt was paid, the 
remaining part being entirely cleared off 
through the excellent work of Rev. Alfred 
T. Birks, his successor. While the doctor 
remained in Derby, through his many ex- 
cellent qualities he endeared himself to many 
of the people both within and without the 
church which he built up, among whom he 
has been visiting a few days. On Wednesday 
evening last, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred C. Bald- 
win gave a party in his honor, at which many 
of his former friends were present. At the 
close of the social gathering, Mr. Baldwin 
made a few remarks in appreciation of the 
services rendered by Dr. Morgan while a 
minister in Derby, and presented him with 
a purse of gold as a token of the well wishes 
of a number of his friends. 


West Upton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. William A. Wood: The pres- 
ent. pastorate, which began in October, has 
been marked thus far by much permanent 
result. .The excellent labors of the former 
minister, Rev. Carl G. Horst, gave a good 
start for the new minister. This has been 
improved by special efforts in the form of 
preaching services of a popular and helpful 
nature. Live subjects, such as appeal to 
business men, predominate. A series of 
Sunday evening addresses, delivered at in- 
tervals during the winter, attracted many 
not in the habit of attending. The Sunday- 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


school, with an average attendance of fifty, | Already acknowledged.......0.0....080055 . $51,628.17 
is a beehive of industry, about fifteen young | April 11. Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston, eh 
men being present every Sunday. The II. G. Ye ee + eee aa 20.00 
“e rr. Society in Hacke: aa TI5.00 
school has adopted the motto, There shall ts Society in Pittsfield, Mass.......... 6.43 
be no graduates of the Unitarian Sunday- Eis Society in South Brooklyn, N.Y., 
. ’ additional............ BRS a nicne 2.00 
school in West Upton. ’ The young men, 11. Society in Randolph, Mass.. as 35-30 
under the direction of the pastor, have or- II Society in Santa Barbara, Cal...... 170.00 
ganized a fraternity for aggressive Christian ab Society in Winchendon, Mass. a: aes 
work. The development of its members as 11. Society in Lawrence, Mass......... 19.00 
public speakers is one of its chief aims. 1r. Unitarian os “of All Souis, Be 


In this department the minister trains the mcs Society as eae * s 


members in parliamentary law and in the pee 


Society in Peabody, Mass.......... $35.00 
2, Society in North Andover, Mass., ne 
Ba dvetonalin, sith css y's ba ee 53.00 
12. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa.. 1,000.00 
12. eae in Uxbridge, MARS). cydidie 6 50.00 
12. Miss Margaret W. Thacher, Rox- 
baty; Maso. Oe 565 re?) 200,00 
12. Society in Ottawa, Can............ 10.00 
12. South Society, Worcester, Mass.. 10.00 
12. Society i in Malden, Mass. ......... 10.00 
13. Society in Vineland, NC Fitarspa caret os 17.50 
13. Society in Wheeling, W. Va. - 22.00 
13. Society in Templeton, Mass. 70.00 
13. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 12.00 
13. Society in Troy, N.Y Ue 24.00 
13. Society in West Somerville, Mass... 5.00 
13. Society in Hood River, Ore. . . 10.75 
13. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio........ 210.00 
13. Society in Salem, Oren nin. 12.50 
14. Society in Morgantown, W. Va.. 1.00 
14. Sunday-school, Society in Derby, 
ODD, Sas ot She wart ene eee 2.00 
14. Society in Yonkers, N.Y., addi- 
tional. Massa a abe alee 33-50 
14. Society in Marlboro; Mass., addi- 
Honal. 2007 110 ss rey 5.00 
15. Women’s National Alliance........ 10,00 
15. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn...... 25.00 
15. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Masse ie rcdare tic een 4,635.50 
15. Society in Ithaca, N.Y.. ‘ 25.00 
15. Society in Taunton, Mass., i addi- 
tonalas rani atts cee earn 25.00 
16. Society in Brookfield, Mass........ 50.00 
16, Society in Dublin, N.H aie 7,00 
16. Society in Eugene, Ore. 6.15 
16. National Alliance Branch, Cincin- 
nati, OR1O4/S Sacncen sep eee 10.00 
16. Society in Kingston, Mass......... 60.00 
$59,309.09 
Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Alice Higgins will speak of the work 
of the Associated Charities, Thursday morn- 
ing, April 21, at 10.30. 

On April 30 Mrs. Claraj B. Beatley will 
tell of Unitarian Leaders and the Sunday- 
school. This talk will be of special interest 
to those who wish to bring to the Sunday- 
school in a helpful way the thought of our 
great Unitarians and their work. 

Miss Clarke’s Thursday morning lessons 
are discontinued for the present because of 
Miss Clarke’s illness. 


To the Ministers of Greater Boston. 


The Congregationalist Ministers’ Meeting 
will join with the Universalist Ministers’ 
Association in giving an informal reception 
to the Rev. Dr. John Hunter, pastor of 
Trinity Congregationalist Church of Glasgow, 
Scotland, at the Columbus Avenue Uni- 
versalist Church, corner of Clarendon Street, 
on Monday, April 25, at 12 o’clock, noon, 
The Rev. Dr. Stephen Herbert Roblin, 
pastor and chairman of the Universalist 
Committee, will preside, and addresses will 
be made by Dr. Hunter, the Rev. Dr. George 
A. Gordon, pastor of the Old South Church, 
and President Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., 
of Tufts College. All ministers of all de- 
nominations are cordially invited to be 
present and participate in this expression of 
Christian comity. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oitp 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 
Contributions from the Secdanantieaia are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 


with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands, 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, 7reas 
Parker B, Field, Sugerintendent, 
279 Tremont St.. Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Said lonely little Harold: “I just wish 
I was two little dogs, so I could play together.”’ 
Youth’s Companion. 


Student: ‘Something is preying on my 
mind.’* Professor W.: ‘It must be very 
hungry.”’— Yale Record. : 


“Tf ye please, sergeant,’ Punch makes the 
raw recruit say, ‘I’ve got a splinter in me 
and.” ‘Wot yer been doin’?’? demanded 
the sergeant. ‘‘Strokin’ yer ’ead?”’ 


The Poetic Lady: “Oh, had I the wings 
of a dove!’? The Other Lady: ‘“‘They’re not 
wearing them nearly as much as they are 
fruits and vegetables on the hats.’’—Citizen. 


Little Margie (after watching her small 
brother devouring several large sections of 
chocolate cake): ‘‘ Mamma, isn’t it funny 
how much larger Jimmy really is than he 
appears to be from the outside?’’—Judge. 


“Please, ma’am,”’ said the servant, “‘there’s 
a poor man at the door with wooden legs.” 
“Why, Mary,” answered the mistress in a 
reproving tone, ‘‘what can we do with wooden 
legs? Tell him we don’t want any.’’—March 
Lippincott’ s. 


Mary, aged seven, was found hiding be- 
hind the piano at the hour of her music les- 
son, from which refuge she was dragged 
forth, an unwilling victim. ‘Why, Mary, 
don’t you like your music?’’ asked her 
mother, anxiously. ‘‘No,”’ sobbed the small 
delinquent. ‘“‘I just hate those little black 
things sittin’ on the fence.’’—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


A NEW FASHION. 


Who draweth nigh with joyful dance, 
With laughter in her sunlit glance? 
Whose witcheries about her cling, 
More strong with each successive spring? 
What happy maid with cheek aglow 
And eye alight? Ah—say it low!— 
It is the baby’s grandmamma! 

—Ada Foster Murray. 


A farmer’s son in Illinois conceived a 
desire to shine as a legal light. Accordingly, 
he went up to Springfield, where he accepted 
employment at a small sum from a fairly 
well-known attorney. At the end of three 
days’ study he returned to the farm. ‘‘Well, 
Bill, how d’ye like the law?’’ asked his 
father. ‘‘It ain’t what it’s cracked up to 
be,’’ responded Bill, gloomily. “I’m sorry I 
learned it.”—Lippincott’s. 


One day an old negro was brought before a 
judge under suspicion of maintaining an 
illicit still, There was no real evidence 
against him. ‘‘What’s your name, prisoner?” 
asked the judge. ‘‘Mah name’s Joshua, 
jedge,” was the reply. ‘Joshua, eh?” said 
the judge, as he rubbed his hands. “Joshua, 
you say? Are you that same Joshua spoken 
of in Holy Writ,—the Joshua who made the 
sun stand still?’ ‘‘No, jedge,’’ was the hasty 
answer, ‘‘’twa’n’t me. Ah’m de Joshua dat 
made de moon shine.” 


The story of the professor of mathematics 
who dreamed that his son was under the 
radical sign and he could not get him out 
reminded a reader of Harper’s Magazine of 
an experience related by a Boston drawing- 
teacher. She had been studying perspec- 
tive until bedtime; and during the night 
her sister, who roomed with her, heard her 
groping about the room, and opening and 
closing bureau drawers. ‘‘What are you 
hunting for, Mary?’ inquired the sister. 
“Oh, dear!’’ moaned the somnambulist, ‘I 
can’t find the vanishing-point!”’ 


The Christian Register 
Educational. 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where bon are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
of preparation for college or scientific schools. 
my Athletic training. or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PrercrvaL Biopcett, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


AMONG N.H. HILLS 
REST AND RECREATION 


We can accommodate a few guests at our 
summer home, Restview, Canterbury, N.H., 
from July to October. High and dry, fine 
scenery, maple shade, pine groves home-grown 
vegetables, etc. For particulars, address C. L. 
TRUE, Tilton, N.H. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical yalue.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Millions 
and the 
Millionaire - 


acknow 


Famous 
DUPLEX 
Ice Crate 


WHITE JKOUN TAI 


“The Ches with the Chill in It” In over a Million Homes 
Because They Represent Economy That is True Economy 
The re Mtr Ice ie of the “WHITE MOUNTAIN ” 

owledged one of the greatest refrigerator inventions known to science, 
Our “STONE WHITE ” with its provision walls of Solid Stone white 
as snow — has revolutionized refrigeration 


REFRIGERATORS 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 


NEW YORK ; 


~#, 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON i 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


a 


c 


MacDutfie School | 
For Girls. 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


College Preparatory and General Course. Music 
and Art for elementary and advanced students, 
Two year Domestic Science Course. Four attrac- 
tive houses in beautiful grounds. New Gymnas- 
ium and outdoor sports. Halfway between 
Boston and New York. The absence of raw east 
winds makes it very desirable for girls with a ten- 
dency to colds and throat troubles. College cer- 
i} tificate privileges. 

{ Principals : 

{ John MacDutfle, Ph. D. 

ij, Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


PROCTOR 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth s: 


Tuition and Boar a ee in Bi 
Domestic Science’ Rx ted ace errs 


w Gymnasium. Ne Dor- 
mitories, College Certicnte te P FARE Petar 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS, 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


Repairs 
Almost 


is 


MFG. CO., 
NASHUA, N. H, 


